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HETHER the Government took the steps 

which led to the present industrial cata- 

strophe with their eyes open or shut is 
a question upon which opinions may reasonably differ 
and which is never likely to be definitely decided. 
But even on the assumption, widely accepted in Trade 
Union circles, that they considered the present a favour- 
able opportunity for a struggle which was “ bound to 
come sooner or later,” it is clear that the form which 
the issue has taken was not of their choosing. It has 
been stated, indeed, that when the Prime Minister's 
attention was called to the actual figures embodied 
in the coalowners’ ultimatum he was _ hardly less 
startled and disturbed than the miners’ leaders them- 
selves. Cuts so drastic were bound to enlist, and have 
enlisted, a great deal of public opinion—apart from 
Trade Union opinion—on the side of the men. It 
was, therefore, only to be expected that some attempt 
would be made to represent the issue as something more 
than a mere wage dispute. In his specch to the depu- 
tation of Railwaymen and Transport workers on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Lloyd George described the Miners’ action 
as an attempt “ by direct action to overawe Parliament 
into reversing a legislative decision”; while on the 
previous day he accused Mr. Hodges of trying to force 
nationalisation. We do not believe, however, that 
with all his agility and eloquence the Prime Minister 
will be able to persuade anyone to accept a view so 
patently opposed to all the known facts of the case. 

* * * 

The dispute is a wages dispute pure and simple ; 
and it eould be settled to-morrow on the basis of an 
adequate wage-offer, whether made by the Government 
or by the coalowners. The men’s leaders have speci- 
fically repudiated any desire to reverse the provisions 





of the De-control Act or to demand nationalisation. 
Were it otherwise it is certain, as Mr. Thomas pointed 
out, that the other members of the Triple Alliance 
would never have been willing to give the miners active 
support. It is true that the miners are demanding a 
““national pool”’ but they are making that demand 
simply because they are convinced that that is the only 
means by which a living wage can be secured in the 
poorer districts. Mr. Lloyd George argues that a pool 
cannot be created without the re-imposition of control, 
and that the men are therefore, in effect, demanding 
the “reversal of a Parliamentary decision.” But the 
argument, far fetched as it is, is his own and the men 
do not accept it. They do not want control; they 
want a pool organised on a basis quite independent 
of the State. That may be an impracticable proposal 
—we believe it is—but at any rate it is not a demand 
for control; and this somewhat mean attempt to 
create prejudice by representing it in that light seems 
more likely to recoil upon its author than to injure 
the miners’ position in the eyes of the public. It is 
the “ Anarchist Conspiracy” over again. The aims 
of the men are too simple and obvious to be successfully 
misrepresented by anyone. 
* & * 


There appears to be a good deal of misunderstanding 
concerning the miners’ proposal for a “ national pool.” 
For reasons which we discuss elsewhere we do not think 
it is a very useful proposal, or one upon which the 
miners are wise to insist. It seems hardly possible for 
it to be adopted without some kind of legal compulsion— 
implying a partial and inferior form of nationalisation, 
or at the very least a re-creation of the economically 
vicious system of “control”’—and even if it could be 
adopted voluntarily it is difficult to imagine that a 
permanently satisfactory system of adjusting wages and 
profits could be founded on so unstable a basis. It is 
important, however, that the public should understand 
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precisely what it is that the miners are proposing in this 
respect. They are not suggesting an equalisation of 
profits—as the Government and the owners seem to 
have assumed—but merely a flat-rate levy per ton of out- 
put, to be paid by good and bad mines alike, the resulting 
pool to be distributed amongst the worse situated or 
worse managed mines so as to enable them to pay an 
adequate wage. From the point of view of the owners 
of profitable pits such a levy would be merely a fixed 
addition, in effect, to their standing charges, and would 
in no way remove or affect existing inducements to 
increased efficiency—though it might conceivably tend 
to encourage inefficiency in unprofitable pits. Mr. 
Hodges appears to argue that 80 per cent. of the levy 
would be paid out of wages, since it would reduce the 
“ surplus profit,” of which 80 per cent. is to go to the 
miners. We cannot understand this contention, since 
the “surplus profit” is an aggregate net figure calcu- 
lated for the whole country or at least for a whole district 
as a unit; and this figure would be in no way affected 
by the collection and distribution of the levy. In any 
case the proposal seems to us to represent a very imprac- 
ticable sort of “* half-way house ” between nationalisation 
and private enterprise. 


* * + 


The miners assert, however, that, nationalisation 
being excluded, the proposed “ pool” offers the only 
method by which wages in the less fortunate areas such 
as South Wales can be maintained at a reasonable 
standard. We venture to suggest that there is a third 
alternative which has only failed to receive the consider- 
ation it deserves on account of the miners’ insistence 
on the “ national pool.” For the last three months the 
South Wales mines have admittedly been running at a 
loss, but it does not at all follow that unless the owners’ 
wage-scales are accepted the mines in this area will all 
have to be closed down. Mines have been worked at a 
loss before this, for much longer periods than three 
months, or six, or even twelve. Suppose it were decided 
that the wages to be paid should be fixed at a figure 
half-way between the owners’ proposal and the scale 
which was in force on March 31st, does anyone imagine 
that the whole of the South Wales coalfield would go 
out of operation? Of course it would not. No doubt 
a proportion of the poorer pits would be closed, but the 
great majority would continue to produce, if only for 
the sake of keeping their markets until the return of 
better times. We do not suggest that the problem 
ought to be dealt with on these terms; for, as we said 
last week, we think there is a strong case for returning to 
the industry some part of the money which the State 
has taken out of it during the past few years, and that 
for the next four months at any rate both owners and 
miners are entitled to a subsidy, by way of grant or loan, 
to help them over a period of exceptional difficulty. 
We have put forward a hypothetical suggestion merely 
in order to indicate the ‘mportance and the possibilities 
of a factor which so far seems to have been almost 
completely overlooked. In existing conditions the 


owners must expegt not only to make no profit during 
the next few weeks or months but probably to make an 
actual loss. Their present offer is based on the assump- 
tion that they are entitled to expect at least a moderate 
profit even during the worst depression the industry has 
It seems to us a pity that the miners 


ever known. 





should have been too intent on their “ national pool ” 
to drive this point home. 
* * * 


For all that is being reported to the contrary the 
decision of the Locomotive men (who do not belong to 
the Triple Alliance) to join in the strike makes it practi- 
cally certain that the railway stoppage will be to all 
intents and purposes complete. The engine-drivers and 
the signalmen are “‘ key ” men who cannot be replaced 
to any appreciable extent by volunteers, and they 
happen also to be the most strongly organised and most 
keenly Trade Unionist section of the railwaymen. 
They will probably come out almost to a man. It is 
now clear that the strike is likely to extend at once 
far beyond the Unions connected with the Triple 
Alliance, and within a few days it may include the 
majority of all the Trade Unionists in the country: 
In the engineering and kindred industries there seems 
to have been a definite rupture in the negotiations 
arising out of the employers’ demand for very large 
reductions in wages; while in the building industry 
notices of wage-reduction are about to expire in a 
number of centres, and the Government is proposing 
to set its dilution scheme in operation next week. 
In both these trades local stoppages, if not strikes on 
a national scale, are to be expected. Apart from the 
very wide and active sympathy with the miners which 
exists among other Trade Unionists, there is undoubtedly 
a growing feeling in favour of making the present 
dispute the occasion of a general cessation of work, 
on the ground that it is the decisive struggle, upon the 
outcome of which will depend whether, in other trades, 
wages are to be reduced wholesale and systems of 
bargaining built up during the war to be destroyed. 

* * * 


All the omens in France point to another and more 
dangerous international crisis at the beginning of next 
month. The political and military fire-eaters are 
active in Paris. M. Briand has announced that if the 
bailiffs, whom we have put into Germany, cannot cope 
with the recalcitrant debtor, then we must send 
gendarmes to assist them. Marshal Foch is said to 
have his plans ready for complete occupation of the 
Ruhr—plans which may include the calling up of several 
classes to the colours. We do not believe the French 
nation as a whole is fired with the same enthusiasm as 
those who talk on its behalf; and it is probable that 
the attempt to mobilise some hundreds of thousands 
of the French youth for a new war would be bitterly 
resented. Nevertheless, the intentions of the rulers of 
France, thus frankly expressed, are serious enough. 
We wish that the rulers of this country would show an 
equal frankness in dissociating themselves from the 
French policy. We do not believe that one Englishman 
in ten has any sympathy with the idea of a further 
coercion of Germany, and it is intolerable that, out of 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to France, we should be 
dragged tamely at her heels into this imbroglio. Why 
should the British Government be afraid to confess to 
the world that we know the truth—which is that force 
will not work, and that the future of Europe depends 
on the good faith and good sense of Germany and of 
the Allies? If we cannot arrive at a willing agreement 
with the Germans, we may whistle for our reparations ; 
we shall not get a penny, or, if we do, it will cost us 
three half-pence to get it. What we ought to do is 
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want to reopen negotiations. 
* * * 


The disaster to the Greek arms last week seems likely 
to be the beginning of the end of this wild adventure. 
Not only have the Greeks suffered heavy casualties in 
vain, but their prestige and confidence is badly damaged, 
even though they may not be utterly demoralised. The 
special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, in a 
message from Brussa, attributes the Greek defeat to 
three main causes, ignorance of the Kemalists’ real 
strength, the absence of reserves, and bad communica- 
tions. Thus, from a military point of view, the Higher 
Command must bear the immediate blame. But the 
ultimate blame rests on the ambitious politicians of 
Greece, and indirectly on their supporters in this country. 
It was bad enough when Mr. Lloyd George, who knows 
nothing about the Near East, set up the Greeks last 
summer as his policemen in Asia Minor. But it is still 
worse that our phil-Hellene extremists, who do know the 
Near East, should have incited the Greek Government 
to this latest folly. How serious the situation now is 
from a political point of view can be seen from the meagre 
reports that dribble through from Athens. The Prime 
Minister has had to tranquillise the Chamber with 
several ludicrous tales. He said, for instance, that 
Greece still retained complete military initiative in 
Asia Minor, and that the Allies still entertained the same 
feelings towards Greece as they did during the great 
war! King Constantine is the object of a good deal of 
criticism, and it has been found necessary to state that 
there was never any question of his going to the front. 
And now martial law is to be proclaimed throughout 
Greece. Unless the army can make a speedy and 
dramatic recovery, there may be some startling changes 
in Athens within the next month or two. 

ae * * 


President Harding’s announcement that the United 
States will have no part in the League of Nations, is 
no surprise, however much we may lament it. The 
American people expressed their will clearly enough 
when they elected Mr. Harding last November. With 
some at least of the American arguments against 
the League there is plenty of sympathy in Europe. 
Few, for instance, will dispute the statement that 
“the highest purpose of the League of Nations was 
defeated in linking it with the Treaty of Peace, and 
making it an enforcing agency of the victors in the 
war.” It is fair to point out, however, that America, 
as represented at Paris by President Wilson, was as 
much responsible as anyone else for this error. And 
it is by no means impossible that, if the Americans 
had come in and asserted themselves in the League, 
instead of standing apart and thanking God they were 
not as other nations, the League might have been in a 
better position to-day. For, despite what was done 
at Paris and what is written in the Treaty of Versailles, 
the League is and will be what its members want it to 
be. At present, with Germany outside because she is 
not good enough for the League, and America and 
Russia outside because the League is not good enough 
for them, and with the Laodicean spirit that prevails 
inside, its weakness is apparent. President arding 
does, however, give us reason to hope that America is 
at last coming to Europe again. Whether she accepts 
the Treaty with modifications, or makes a private 
peace with Germany, is immaterial to us. But it is 
material that she should be able and willing to exert 
her influence on the reparations question. It is alleged 
that her attitude will - determined by our behaviour 


about Yap. If that is all, there should be little diffi- 
culty. Most of us would be ready to do or to say 
anything that America pleases about Yap, if she will 
clear up the mess on the Rhine for us. 





to intimate at once to the French that we shall be no 
party to more violence, and to the Germans that we 






The appointment of Mr. Justice Lawrence to be 
Lord Chief Justice of England was a complete surprise 
to the public. It was also, we venture to say, a scandal. 
We have nothing against Sir Alfred Lawrence per- 
sonally. He was regarded at the Bar as a sound 
lawyer, and on the Bench as a sound judge, though 
not particularly learned or in any way brilliant. But 
he is seventy-eight years of age, which is surely a trifle 
advanced for the duties of his office. In point of fact, 
it is quite ape that he has been appointed precisely 
because of his great age. He is put there as a stop-gap, 
about whose disappearance there will be no difficulty 
when his successor’s moment arrives. We do not 
know all that has gone on behind the scenes, but we 
do know, in common with all the world, that the High 
Court was for many weeks kept short of a judge whilst 
the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General were 
trying to make up their minds who the new Chief 
should be. It was clear that, if Sir Gordon Hewart 
did not get the appointment, it would mean that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s political interests had triumphed. But 
this particular appointment is in al] the circumstances 
unexpectedly shameless, even in Mr. Lloyd George. 
The cynicism with which he conducts the affairs of 
the country becomes even less concealed. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : The Government have 
decided that the condition of Ireland makes it impossible 
to take the Census. But they have also decided that, 
though census papers cannot be distributed, it is quite 
feasible to collect votes. Within a few weeks the world 
will be presented with the spectacle of a general election 
in martial law areas, where a gathering of six people 
constitutes an illegal assembly. The Kilkenny People 
published the other day a letter from Dail Eireann to 
one of the local boards. Orders have been issued that 
for this offence all copies of the paper must in future be 
submitted to the military authorities for censorship 
before publication. Under these conditions the election 
address of a Republican candidate would be a seditious 
document, and were he to arrange a public meeting 
it would probably end in a miniature Amritsar. Sinn 
Fein, however, is not really perturbed. Though it 
may be denied the luxury of proclaiming its views, it 
has the satisfaction of knowing that this prohibition 
ensures that its candidates in the twenty-six counties 
will be returned unopposed. The most vehement 
protests against the Government decision to hold the 
elections come from their own Unionist supporters, 
who declare that Sir Hamar Greenwood has made it 
impossible for any non-Republican candidate to go 
to the poll. 


* * - 


But the majority of people are thinking less of 
candidates than of casualties, and especially of their 
own chance of figuring in the list. Since the New Year 
550 people have been killed and nearly 500 wounded. 
The great majority of these are non-combatants, for, 
unlike other wars, hostilities in Ireland are so arranged 
that civilians and not fighting-men provide the maximum 
amount of gun-fodder. And the curve of civilian 
casualties instead of falling promises to rise still more 
steeply now that the precedent of using gas-bombs 
in street conflicts has been established. If the cities 
are dangerous the country offers no safe retreat to the 
harassed non-combatant. Since the game of blocking 
roads and blowing up bridges began to be played in 
earnest a large section of the population might be 
enrolled for all practical purposes in Labour battalions. 
They are rounded up at night by the LR.A. to dig 
road trenches and cut down trees, and are com- 
mandeered next morning by the Black and Tans to 
fill up the trenches and remove the trees. Then as a 
punishment for what they have thus done under 
42 
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compulsion, train services are suspended, fairs and 
markets are prohibited, and in areas like Skibbereen 
it is a penal offence to ride a bicycle. We seem to be 
reaching a stage when only those who despise life will 
have the courage to keep out of the rauks of the 
combatants. 

* * * 

PourricaL CoRRESPONDENT writes :—After the rehearsal, 
what of the plot? On the part of the actor-manager, I 
imagine, a sense of acute apprehension, and, on everybody 

else’s part, of relief at the general signs of shrinking from the 
long-meditated sequel. Clearly the amount of political capital 
to be extracted from an officially provoked class-war makes the 
game not worth the candle. Even this House of Commons has 
had the penetration to see as much, but, if its judgment had 
faltered, the addition of between 3,000 and 4,000 votes to the 
Labour poll at Taunton—coming, too, on the very crest of a 
worked-up anti-industrial crisis—would have confirmed the 
chilling verdict. It was a grandiose scheme, and the misfire 
promises to be on a corresponding scale of pathos. 
* * + 


Yet the ground was well prepared. Test the preparations 
at almost any point and they yield evidence of a carefully 
brought out plan—first, the strategist’s sudden decision to force 
the issue by accelerating decontrol; next, his oratorical Red 
Peril interlude designed to create a favourable atmosphere for 
the explosion itself; then the hurried reconstruction of the 
Government, as if to avoid the inconvenience of a post-dissolution 
reshuffle ; and, finally, the clearing of the legislative decks lest 
the fortunes of the struggle should be jeopardised in Free Trade 
Lancashire by the encumbrances of the anti-dumping and key 
industries resolutions. If the end is still doubtfully awaited, the 
reason, as I have indicated, is twofold—the cold and distrustful 
attitude of the country, and the palpable dismay of the Coalition 
rank and file. 


* * * 
At the risk of seeming to deify Mr. Lloyd George’s astuteness 
in such matters, I must pay an ungrudging tribute to the skill 
of his by-election dispositions. Happy the back-bencher, how- 
ever obscure, with a 5,000 majority to his credit! It is not only 
that such fortunately endowed mediocrities find themselves on 
the right side of the Plimsoll line when Ministerial vacancies 
have to be filled, but they are in the yet more privileged position, 
from the tactical point of view, of being able to offer themselves 
to the Prime Minister as raw material for those little experiments 
in mass psychology of which he is so ardent a devotee. At this 
moment. what he chiefly desires is a sign from the people that the 
present Parliament with its huge, shapeless and shivering Tory 
majority need not fear the consequences of a General Election. 
Surely six successful by-elections should do the trick! I refrain 
(as Mr. Lloyd George will certainly do) from labouring the fallacies 
of the demonstration, since those who allow themselves to be 
gulled by it will richly deserve their fate. 
* ~ * 


So far, I have seen no attempt at a parallel between the course 
of the earlier coal negotiations and the ups and downs of the 
proposed Irish truce. Yet the points of resemblance are instruc- 
tive. Just as the fruits of the Irish Convention were sacrificed 
by the abrupt intervention of the Government, so were the first 
negotiations between the miners and the owners torpedoed by 
the introduction of the Decontrol Bill. In both instances the 
parties then drifted asunder and afterwards came into conflict, 
and when a truce was eventually proposed by the Prime Minister, 
it was accompanied—again in both instances—by a superfluous 
yet frustrating preliminary condition. Does Mr. Lloyd George 
proceed by formula in those tactical manceuvres? Perhaps he 
will now complete the parallel by withdrawing all conditions from 
the assembling of Dail Eireann and agreeing that there shall be 
no interference on the part of his agents with the coming together 
of those few outlawed Sinn Fein members whose proscription, 
60 mulishly persisted in, continues to bar the way to a settlement. 

* + * 

How comes it, I wonder, that an orator of Mr. Duncan Graham’s 
rugged power, though now in his third session, was never heard, 
and barely heard of, in Parliament till a few nights ago? If the 
Labour Party have any more such smouldering torches lurking 
in the background, let them be brought forth at once and per- 
suaded to light up. Much has been made of the new orator’s 
one touch of sentiment—his whimsical allusion to the rough 
exterior by which he supposes his kind heart to be belied. But 
the exterior does not belie the real source of Mr. Graham's success 
—the downright and unflinching hammer-strokes of his racy 
Scots vocabulary. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


T seems very nearly certain that by the time these 
I lines appear a General Strike will have begun. 
It will be the first General Strike that has ever 
taken place in Great Britain; and in point of numbers, 
organisation and strength it will be incomparably the 
greatest working-class upheaval that has ever taken 
place anywhere in the world. It is to be feared that 
the general public has been ill-prepared for any such 
movement, and, at the outset at any rate, cannot be 
expected to grasp accurately either its moral quality or 
its material significance. 


For this, of course, the Press must accept responsibility. 
It will, we think, be generally agreed that throughout 
the whole of the present crisis the majority of the 
newspapers—and most notably the Times—have be- 
haved in a manner very creditable to British journalism. 
On the actual questions at issue between the miners and 
the coalowners they have been at pains not only to 
elicit the true facts of a very complex problem, but to 
discuss those facts in a sincerely judicial spirit, and to 
place the miners’ case before the public with the utmost 
fairness. In regard, indeed, to the reductions of wages 
which are being proposed we do not think that the 
miners can complain of lack of sympathy in any quarter. 
So far so good. But on the fresh series of issues which 
have been raised by the prospect of an extension of the 
dispute the Press has been, shall we say, less helpful. 
It has become a bad habit of late with many writers and 
speakers, when they do not happen to understand the 
actual causes of any particular outbreak of industrial 
warfare, to conceal their ignorance with the cry of 
** Bolshevism.”” Almost always at the beginning of a 
dispute that cry is raised—until the facts are somehow 
made clear, and then no more is heard of it. It is a 
foolish cry because the truth is that, for all practical 
purposes, there is no such thing as Bolshevism in this 
country ; and the use of the term is most strongly to be 
deprecated not so much because it has an abusive 
significance as because it inevitably misleads a large 
section of the public as to the real nature of the problem 
which has to be faced. It positively obstructs accurate 
diagnosis. A General Strike, if it be prolonged, may 
of course develop certain “revolutionary ” aspects, 
but only as an accidental and temporary feature of the 
struggle. Behind the present conflict there is no hint 
of revolutionary aims or motives. It is, as a working 
miner points out in a letter which we publish this week, 
all about a very simple question, but for tens of thou- 
sands of families a very desperate question, of mere 
bread and butter. 

Equally misleading—and less pardonable—is_ the 
tendency of many newspapers to give the greatest 
possible prominence to every scrap of news which sug- 
gests that the men are divided amongst themselves. 
The Lime Street story is typical. Whenever a railway 
strike is threatened a quite insignificant group of 
non-unionists employed at Lime Street Station, Liver- 
pool, habitually dispatch a telegram to Mr. Thomas 
declaring that they do not intend to come out—which 
no one expects them to do. The telegram is printed 
everywhere with large headlines, and when a few hours 
later a repudiation is issued by the majority of the station 
staff it is generally ignored. ‘* Special correspondents ”’ 
visit this district or that looking for “ divisions in the 
ranks,” and naturally they find them and make the 
most of them. On the strength of such reports leader- 
writers suggest in all sincerity that a ballot would avert 
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a strike. We have even scen it stated this week in 
quite responsible newspapers that if the miners were 
balloted there would “undoubtedly” be an _ over- 
whelming majority for a return to work! Thus the 
public is completely misled. On the present occasion 
even the Government seems to have allowed itself to 
be misled and to have been surprised by the volume and 
the spontaneity of the support which Union after 
Union offered to the Triple Alliance instantly the Strike 
was announced. There should have been nothing 
surprising in the phenomenon. As we have pointed 
out over and over again it was inevitable from the first 
that on such an issue the Trade Union world would be 
solid—as solid as the nation was in August, 1914. 


We have lately been assured on every hand that 
“the nation” is about to show its power, that it will 
not submit to the dictation of a minority, that the action 
of the Triple Alliance is a challenge to Parliament and 
the Constitution, that it is “2} millions against 50 
millions,”” that there is no doubt at all as to which side 
will win, and so on. Such heroics seem to us entirely 
out of place. If last summer “ Direct Action ” had 
been taken on the question of the Polish war then indeed 
it might have been said that a great constitutional issue 
was at stake. But in the present case there is no 
constitutional issue whatever at stake; the Trade 
Unions are merely doing what they were created, and 
are statutorily authorised, to do, namely, defending 
the standard of life of their members. And to talk of 
2} millions against 50 millions is sheer nonsense. The 
2} million members of the Triple Alliance represent 
almost a quarter of the population—say 12 millions to 
88 millions. And if, as we believe, the whole of the 
Trade Unions will be found standing together in this 
great struggle, then it will be more like 25 millions 
against 25 millions—without counting at all the millions 
who, though not Trades Unionists, will range themselves 
on the side of the men. Which side, in such 
circumstances, will be the better entitled to describe 
itself as “ the nation ’’ will be at least an open question. 
Nor, indeed, do we quite understand the confidence of 
those who profess to be sure as to the outcome of such 
a struggle. For our part we can see no certainty— 
save that both sides will lose much and that in the long 
run the cause for which the men are fighting must be 
victorious. 


For whatever different opinions may be held 
concerning the wisdom or practicability of this or that 
demand, as put forward by Mr. Hodges or Mr. Smith, 
the justice of their essential claim is beyond dispute. 
It is a claim for a living wage in the strictest sense of 
that phrase. Tens of thousands of adult men with 
wives and children are being asked to accept a wage 
which is not only below the level of the lowest-paid 
outside labour but is below any computation of what 
is the minimum necessary to maintain a family in 
mere physical health and efficiency. As Sir Leo Money 
has pointed out, the offer of the coalowners amounts 
to a proposal to reduce the greatest of our national 
industries to the level of a sweated trade. Skilled 
hewers in certain districts are offered wages equal to 
about two-thirds of what is paid to paper bag makers 
under the Trade Boards Act. Certain classes of surface 
labourers in Durham and South Wales are to receive 
wages which expressed in terms of pre-war values 
amount to no more than 15s. 6d. a week. Is there any 
wonder that men faced with that prospect should care 
little whether the mines are flooded or not? Coal, 
the Prime Minister has lately declared, is our greatest 





national asset. That has certainly been the truth 
in the past; but if the coalowners are right in declaring 
that their present offer is the highest the industry 
can afford, then it is no longer the truth. An industry 
which cannot provide for those employed in it even 
that minimum income which is necessary for the 
maintenance of health and strength, is not an asset at 
all, but a terrible liability, which as a nation we cannot 
afford to face. Here we are on bedrock. No industry 
which cannot pay a living wage has a right itself to 
live. That is the fundamental axiom of all Trade 
Unionism, and it is because that axiom is manifestly 
at stake that the miners are supported by the whole 
Trade Union world. We discuss in another article 
certain of the economic aspects of the complex case 
presented by the coalowners. But the dispute, in so 
far as it has extended to other trades, has nothing to 
do with such complexities. It is concerned with the 
simplest of all possible economic issues—the right to a 
living wage. And on that issue, whatever happens, 
the Trade Unions, even though they should be beaten, 
can never surrender. They are fighting not merely 
their own battle but the nation’s battle; for true 
national prosperity can never be founded upon a basis 
of starvation wages. 

One thing remains to be said. If the General Strike 
is to come the struggle cannot fail to be bitter; and 
conceivably, though improbably, it may be prolonged. 
But it seems to us of the greatest importance that 
those who are not directly concerned in it should realise 
that in its essence it is not an appeal to force but an 
appeal to public opinion. The struggle will be decided 
not upon the physical plain but upon the intellectual 
and moral plane. Physical violence may occur but 
it will settle nothing. If the morale of the wage-carners 
can be broken, if they can be made to realise that their 
cause is not a just cause, the strike will end in a few 
hours. That is true of all great mass movements, and 
that is the safeguard—an absolute safeguard—against 
the misuse of the power of organised labour as a whole. 
The General Strike is a weapon which cannot be 
employed in a bad cause simply because it requires 
the moral support of at least half the nation; and such 
support cannot and will not be forthcoming unless 
the moral sense of the community as a whole endorses 
the cause of the wage-earners. Public opinion is a 
very important factor in every strike however limited ; 
in a General Strike its importance is so overwhelming 
that no other factor is worth estimation. 


THE LOGIC OF THE COAL- 
OWNERS’ CASE 


N our view the miner’s leaders have made two serious 
mistakes in the conduct of their negotiations this 
week with the Government and the coalowners. 
They should not have committed themselves to 

the device of the “ national pool” as if it were a matter 
of principle, and they should not have accepted 
without serious challenge the figures which the coal- 
owners have put forward to justify the proposed 
reductions of wages in South Wales and elsewhere. 

The “ national pool” is, after all, a mere expedient 
and a very doubtful expedient—doubtful in the sense 
that it is Utopian to imagine that it can be adopted 
or maintained without some form of actual compulsion 
applied to the owners of the more favourably situated 
mines. To believe that the proprietors of a profitable 


mine in Yorkshire will ever consent to subsidise the 
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proprietors of an unprofitable mine in Glamorganshire 
without being legally obliged to do so is surely an 
idle dream. The Government and the employers are 
unquestionably right in arguing that such a system, 
even if it could be started, would inevitably break down 
in a very short time unless the Government exercised 
financial control not less extensive than that which has 
been in operation for the past five years. Moreover a 
national pool is at best a cumbrous and awkward piece 
of economic machinery. It has many of the defects 
with none of the advantages of nationalisation. If 
the miners are entitled to interfere at all with the 
internal financial organisation of their industry, then 
they are entitled to demand nationalisation—a much 
more defensible demand. The only logical alternative 
is to confine their attention to questions of wages and 
conditions. The Miners’ Federation is of course entitled 
to suggest any expedient which will enable the industry 
to pay a living wage to all its employees ; but there is no 
reason why it should take the responsibility of dis- 
covering and insisting upon a particular expedient 
however firmly it may be convinced that by no other 
means can the industry provide adequate wages. 
Having dropped—and for the moment we think rightly 
dropped—its demand for the nationalisation of the 
industry, there is no apparent reason why it should 
insist upon more than two points: (1) the conduct of 
all wage negotiations on a national basis and (2) the 
payment of a reasonable minimum wage to every grown 
man employed in or about a colliery in any part of 
Great Britain. It is for the owners or for the Govern- 
ment to devise the means by which these very 
moderate and reasonable demands can be satisfied. 


Secondly, as to the coalowners’ figures. For our 
art, we absolutely refuse to accept them. We are not 
in a position to criticise them in detail, or are we in the 
least inclined to make the attempt. We would say 
only this ; that if they are correct, and if the deductions 
which we are asked to draw from them are correct, 
then the coal industry in South Wales and Somerset 
and Cumberland and parts of Durham is a doomed 
industry. The first quarter of the present year has 
been admittedly the worst period that the industry 
has ever known, and to attempt to found upon its 
results any argument as to “ what the industry can 
bear ’’ is an absurdity that, in view of its consequences, 
is almost criminal. We admit that the figures are 
unanswerable—so far as this particular period is con- 
cerned. In South Wales practically every colliery 
has been kept running at a heavy loss. But what 
are the conclusions to be drawn from that admission ? 
There are two theoretical alternatives. Either the 
trade will recover in the course of the next few months 
or it will not. If it will then it is patently 
unreasonable to carry on wage-negotiations on the 
basis of a financial position which by hypothesis is 
purely temporary. The main burden of trade fluctua- 
tions must always be borne by Capital, and in the past 
Capital has known how to recoup itself for such losses. 
But who, asked the Prime Minister the other day, 
can affirm with any confidence that the present position 
is abnormal? Let us accept the implication of the 
question. Let us suppose that we must in future 
expect to have to face the “dumping” of German 
and American coal at the current low prices in all our 
markets, as a normal feature of the trade. What 
then? If South Wales cannot produce at such prices 
and at the same time pay a living wage—or let us say 
a wage which is likely to induce men to prefer life 
in a coal pit to life as street scavengers—then there is 
the end of South Wales as a coalfield. That argument 
is quite as unanswerable as the financial argument 
put forward by the coalowners. The dispute has been 


reduced to a level on which it must be settled not in 
terms of profits, or percentages or depreciation, but 


ee 


in terms of human life. If the wages which the South 
Wales owners are offering to-day are really the best 
wages which they can possibly offer, then within a 
few years there will be no miners in South Wales. 
Elderly men who know no other trade may accept 
a starvation pittance, but their sons will rightly prefer 
the chances and opportunities of America or Australia ; 
and the population of South Wales will fall as the 
population of South Ireland has fallen within living 
memory. 


We cannot see that there is any escape from this 
dilemma if we are to take the owners’ arguments at 
their face value. In point of fact, however, as we have 
said, we refuse to do anything of the kind. It is almost 
certain that the present depression is purely temporary, 
and that, consciously or unconsciously—we do not wish 
to impute any motives—the owners are attempting to 
establish normal wages upon the basis of a wholly 
abnormal situation. The attempt may or may not be 
considered legitimate according to the view which is 
taken of industrial or commercial ethics, but if the 
miners were to allow themselves to be made the tools 
or victims of such an attempt they would be guilty not 
merely of foolishness, but of treachery to the ideals and 
aspirations of “Labour.” As long as “ Capital” 
maintains its privileges, and more especially its right to 
skim off the product of industry not only those profits 
which are in the nature of “ economic rent” but the 
lion’s share of the abnormal profits of recurrent 
““booms,”” so long must it be prepared to bear the 
abnormal losses of recurrent depressions. We care 
not at all, we repeat, for Mr. Evan Williams’ “ figures.” 
They either prove nothing or they prove too much. It 
is just conceivable that the South Wales coalfield is 
** played out,” and really cannot in future provide a 
living wage for the enormous number of men whom it 
has hitherto employed. But we cannot believe it. We 
believe that South Wales remains in many respects the 
finest coalfield in the world and that in course of time, 
and not a very long time, its prosperity will return. 
At all events, if it cannot provide for its workers and their 
families a standard of life that is at least equal to the 
standard of maintenance in a workhouse the sooner it is 
closed the better. That is the plain logic of the position. 
There is no need to discuss balance sheets; that is the 
owners’ business. For other people the proposed wage- 
scale is all the information that is necessary. No self- 
respecting adult worker ought to accept from any 
industry a wage of 37s. 6d. or 40s. a week while prices 
stand at their present level; for such a wage means 
the underfeeding, if not the starvation, of any children 
who may have to be supported out of it. They would 
be better off in Poor Law schools, and they ought to be 
sent to Poor Law schools. It is a very simple, indeed a 
very crude, issue; and we could wish that the miners 
had made it as clear to the public as it doubtless is to 
themselves. Had they done so we do not imagine that 
Mr. Evan Williams, the President of the Mineowners’ 
Association, would have thought it worth while to spend 
sO much time as he did on Monday in “ proving” the 
owners’ case. 


Ultimately, no doubt, we shall come to the obvious 
solution—nationalisation. There is no other solution, 
except of course “ trustification,” which, as far as the 
general economics of the industry are concerned, would 
amount to the same thing. Everything points in that 
direction and there will be no peace in the industry until 
the inevitable is accepted. The miners are not at present 
demanding that solution, having decided that the 
ownership is a “ political” question which must be 
settled through the ballot-box. But quite unavoidably 
their demands imply unification, whether on the basis 
of public or private ownership. A system which requires 
wages to be halved in one district whilst they are actually 
increased in another is obviously not to be tolerated. 
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No permanent peace can be founded on such a basis. 
The opposing tendency, the tendency towards the 
organisation of the industry on national lines, is irresis- 
tible ; and in fighting it the owners are waging as futile 
and as hopeless a struggle as that which, a hundred 
years ago, in the earlier stages of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, was waged by workmen against the introduction 
of new-fangled machinery. 


THE FATEFUL FIRST OF MAY 


Paris, April 11th. 


HEN Shelley declared in a delightful poem that 

W “nothing in the world is single,” he had 

probably not even a vague philosophical con- 
ception of, say, how industrial convulsions in England, 
and the search for economic equilibrium in America, could 
affect a French Premier framing a policy of seizing a 
recalcitrant Germany by the scruff of the neck. Even 
now few people realise what the island of Yap, for example, 
has to do with the Allies in Rhineland. The interplay of 
political forces, the unity of the events of the universe, 
has not dawned upon modern statesmen even in an 
immediate and pragmatic sense. It is, of course, almost 
hopeless to expect them to understand the “ divine law” 
of solidarity, which, with all its implications, is the most 
notable moral discovery of our age. 

The First of May is a formidable date. M. Briand has 
declared in unmistakable terms that if accounts are not 
then squared with Germany, the policy of the main au 
collet will be ruthlessly carried out. French patience is 
at an end. Sanctions were applied impatiently, even 
before the fateful day of écheance. When Germany is 
formally declared a defaulter, what new and terrible 
sanctions will be applied? The temper of France should 
be clearly realised in England. The consequences of the 
decision to be taken during the next few weeks—con- 
sequences that may be felt not only at once, but that may 
affect the life of Europe for generations—should be, 
however dimly, foreseen. Perhaps it is now too late to 
go back on the road that was chosen at London. Until 
then the Allies had been content with menaces—already 
sufficiently disturbing to the peace of the world. But at 
Londen we passed from menaces to acts. It is hard to 
return from acts to mere menaces. Sanctions once adopted 
have to be pushed, if one is logical, jusqu’au bout—wherever 
that may be. For eighteen months considerable efforts 
had been made to hold back those who saw no solution 
of the stupendous after-war problem, save in the dreadful 
solution of rupture and coercion. When the dam was 
broken it became doubtful whether any efforts would in 
future suffice to hold back the coercionists. 

The worst of force is that it begets force. The moment 
we marched to Dusseldorff a further march became almost 
fatally imperative. The moment we imposed fiscal penalties 
their obvious inadequacy implied fresh fiscal penalties, 
A turning had been taken. To go back would be foolish. 
Every argument that was accepted at the end of March 
may be repeated with increased potency at the beginning 
of May. It is possible that the British Premier thought 
that satisfaction had been given to French sentiment. 
It is possible that many people in England thought a halt 
could be called. There is no halt possible, except at the 
price of the Entente (for if England now abandons France 
half way she will be harshly judged), and at the price of 
seeming surrender to Germany (for abandonment of the 
policy of turning the screw makes mock of what has already 
been done). 

It was whispered freely in diplomatic circles before 
M. Briand made his speech that the sanctions decided upon 
at London were altogether insufficient. They constituted 
only the first steps. To-day the French newspapers are 








openly stating that the occupation of the Ruhr is a practical 


certainty. And after the Ruhr? French sentiment, in 
political circles at any rate, is almost unanimous. Unless 
France in some inconceivable manner obtains what she 
wants without putting further pressure on Germany, 
further pressure will be put upon Germany. Policy has 
been definitely oriented in this direction. The Franco- 
British agreement was a distinct triumph for a certain 
powerful school of thought, which has become still more 
powerful because of its triumph. If sanctions succeed, 
as in my opinion is unlikely, they will have justified them- 
selves, and must be continued. If sanctions fail it is 
because—so runs the contention—they were not severe 
enough. France is committed to the method, and it may 
be held that England, by the decision of London, was 
committed not mercly to specific acts but to the method. 

Whatever may be the attitude of England, M. Briand 
has not left the attitude of France in any doubt. The 
first instalment of penalties is the forerunner of other 
penalties. On May Ist the unpaid balance of 20,000,000,000 
marks demanded by the Treaty falls due. The chances, 
so far as it is possible to estimate them, are that Germany 
cannot or will not pay, since she has not even paid the 
milliard marks demanded by the Reparations Commission 
on March 28rd. Since the system of negotiations, which 
was always condemned by a considerable section of French 
opinion, against which M. Millerand and M. Leygues 
struggled desperately, has failed, all suggested concordats 
are now torn up. Many months ago the procedure which 
was fixed at various peace conferences was criticised on 
the ground that it was dilatory, and tended to postpone 
the solution to a date perilously near May ist, when the 
Reparations Commission would announce the amount for 
which Germany was liable on the basis of the full damages 
she had caused. Negotiations meant the practical reduction 
of German responsibilities. By concessions it was sought 
to fix the figure in accordance with Germany’s supposed 
capacity of payment. Thanks to German folly and Allied 
indecision, we have blundered along, and May Ist is being 
reached without any concordat. The Reparations Com- 
mission is now feverishly (so far as a bureaucratic body 
can ever act feverishly) preparing the final bill to be 
presented on the appointed day, and it is this impossible 
bill which holds the field. All who opposed any truncation 
of French credits on Germany, all who were against a 
compromise of any kind, now proclaim that, as previous 
proposals have been rejected, not an ounce less than the 
pound of flesh must be demanded. Moreover, even if 
Germany paid the balance of the 20,000,000,000 marks 
and consented to meet the entire claim put forward by 
the Reparations Commission under the Treaty, even if 
this improbable assumption is made, something more is 
now required, Guarantees are required. Eventually, no 
doubt, a modus vivendi will have to be found, but the 
situation as it presents itself seems to offer not the slightest 
hope of reaching an accord and avoiding extended sanctions 
in the weeks which follow May Ist. 

It would seem impossible for M. Briand to act otherwise 
than as M. Poincaré writes. His speech cannot be inter- 
preted as a piece of bluff. It is indeed a solemn advertise- 
ment; or rather, since an advertisement implies the 
prospect of yielding on the part of the adversary, it is a 
plain announcement of French resolution to adopt certain 
measures now in course of preparation. We have been 
told so often that the hour is grave that the phrase has 
begun to lose its meaning; but an hour of gravity 
unparalleled since the armistice is now rapidly approaching. 
Something more than the Napoleonic centenary and the 
Joan of Arc celebrations is likely to occur during the month 
of May. 

Oddly enough, the first set of sanctions is not yet applied, 
though we are looking forward to the second. This week 


the customs cordon between occupied and unoccupied 
Germany begins to operate. 


Why has there been such 
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long delay? Has there not been some occult opposition 
on the part of one of the consenting parties? Have there 
not been practical difficulties ? What can be the financial 
result of the new barrier—as if Europe has not already 
too many customs barriers!—even when it is properly 
established ? The New Yerk Herald, quoting a French 
expert, says that the highest estimate of probable returns 
to the Allies does not exceed 200,000,000 paper marks 
yearly. This may amount to 40,000,000 francs for France 
—a perfectly ridiculous sum. Of course, the point about 
the Rhineland customs cordon is that it may permit the 
Allies to achieve an economic conquest of Rhineland. 
France insists that she does not aim at the inauguration 
of a Rhineland Republic. She does not seek to link per- 
manently the German coal lands with the French iron 
lands. Her policy, as frequently defined in these latter 
days, is to make Germany discover some effective means 
of payment in alarm at the possibility of the economic 
detachment of Rhineland. The distinction must be noted, 
and too much attention must not be paid to such indiscreet 
journals as L’ Intransigeant, which would appear to have had 
cheerful dreams about the political and economic con- 
sequences of this measure. “Give us,” it cries, “ several 
months or several years of this system; imagine that an 
intelligent and supple organisation permits the inhabitants 
of Rhineland to buy all they consume or transform from 
us or from other countries at cheaper rates than from 
Germany, and you have a division between the Rhineland 
and Prussia—the most profound division because it sup- 
presses economic exchanges, differentiates the needs, the 
labour, the production, of the two countries, makes them 
more complete strangers than if they were at the Antipodes !” 
Certainly, if Germany appreciates this threat it should 
compel her to do almost anything rather than allow its 
realisation. 

As for the tax, or whatever it may be called, of 50 per 
cent. on the price of German goods, although the Bill is 
to be introduced this week it provokes less enthusiasm, 
especially on the part of French importers. They raise 
the objection that the 50 per cent. due to the French 
authorities is to be paid at once. Now credit is, after all, 
a recognised feature of commerce. The obligation of 
paying 50 per cent. of the stipulated price at the moment 
of importation reduces by half the facilities of credit. 
Thus it is suggested the tax should only be paid as the 
German bills are paid by French importers. Doubtless 
this difficulty can be settled as it is settled, or is about 
to be settled, in England—by the opening of credits by the 
French Treasury to the importer, who will merely make 
a declaration. Still, the system becomes complicated, 
and will give rise to endless disputes and inconveniences, 
The extension and the multiplication of sanctions after 
May Ist will give rise to many more disputes and incon- 
veniences, probably of an immeasurably more serious 
character. What remains in doubt are the advantages, 

SIsLEY HuppDLEsTon, 


PROBLEMS OF TRANSIT 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
BaRcELONA, April 9th. 


OST conferences, whether dull or stimulating, leave 

M a dominating impression of some individual or 
incident behind. Personally, I shall remember 
primarily, in connection with the Transit Conference just 
ending its five weeks’ sessions here, the stereotyped exordium 
of the Czecho-Slovak delegate, rising, with an irresistible 
suavity, to protest that “‘ Je regrette infiniment, M. le 
Président, de ne pouvoir pas me rallier aux opinions ex- 
primées par l’honorable délégué de” somewhere or other. 
** L’honorable délégué de Czecho-Slovakia ” himself expressed 
many opinions. About twenty-five speeches in a morning 


was somewhere near his average, and even at that he left 


the honourable delegate for the country, which is endowed 
with the portentously impossible title of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, not very far behind. As a matter of fact, 
the prolixity of Czecho-Slovakia had a good deal to justify 
it—apart from the ability of the delegate in question, which 
was considerable—for a glance at the map of Europe is 
enough to demonstrate the interest of any State so situated 
in the problems of transit under discussion at Barcelona, 
The Danube just touches it in one corner. One main line 
of its water-borne supplies is from the Baltic up almost 
the whole navigable course of the Elbe. Another supply- 
line not much less important is overland from Trieste, 
where the hostility or supposed self-interest of Italy or 
Austria or (according to route) of Jugo-Slavia or Rumania 
might gravely penalise Czecho-Slovakian industry, or even 
imperil the food-supplies of its population, by imposing 
tariff or transit restrictions not in themselves acts of war 
or even breaches of international comity. 

But free access to a landlocked State is not to the interest 
of the landlocked State alone. The traders of Great Britain 
and America and France and the East are as anxious to 
get their goods to Czecho-Slovakia as Czecho-Slovakia is 
to receive them. And Czecho-Slovakia is only ene example 
out of many of a State whose welfare, whose very existence, 
indeed, depends on the maintenance of the fullest freedom 
of transit across other countries to its frontiers. Equally, 
of course, there are other countries—Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania—that depend no less on freedom of transit across 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

This particular State serves merely as illustration to 
demonstrate the character of the general problem. It is 
clearly a problem to be solved only by international agree- 
ment. Equally clearly the one body to initiate such agree- 
ment is the League of Nations. The ground, it is true, 
has been partially covered before. As regards rivers, the 
Vienna Congress more than a century ago laid sounder 
foundations than is commonly realised, and the Berne 
Conventions, concluded and developed in the past thirty 
years, have done a good deal to co-ordinate railway working 
over most of the Continent of Europe. The Treaty of 
Versailles carried the matter substantially further, both 
in the articles in which it instituted special régimes for 
certain German rivers and provided that these régimes 
should be superseded by any comprehensive international 
agreement subsequently concluded, and in its inclusion 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations of the s‘‘pulation 
that members of the League should make provision to 
secure and maintain freedom of communications and 
transit and equitable treatment for one another’s commerce 
reciprocally. 

It is to make this definite provision that the Barcelona 
Conference has met in accordance with a resolution of the 
Council of the League confirmed by the Assembly held at 
Geneva last December. Of the forty-eight members of 
the League only about half-a-dozen are absent, though 
among these are all the British Dominions except India. 
Two non-members, Germany and Hungary, are participating 
on practically equal terms with the rest. The final harvest 
of the Conference will be nothing spectacular. That will 
no doubt disappoint some enthusiasts, but it may be at the 
same time a reassurance to the practical man. The first 
business of such a body as is met at Barcelona is to take 
note of all existing conventions on transit, to take note 
equally of the needs of the world as the new political settle- 
ments and the general economic convulsion have revealed 
them, and to lay down general principles, based on equity 
and conducive to the general welfare, to serve as standard, 
by which the conduct of the nations in future may be 
judged. 

That is what the Barcelona Conference has done, or will 
have done, by the time its sessions are ended. It has framed 
a general Convention on freedom of transit, declaring for 
the complete absence of restrictions on goods in passage 
from one country across another (or several others) to a 
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third ; it has given these principles more particular applica- 
tion in two separate conventions dealing with railways 
and water-ways respectively ; it has created a permanent 
Technical and Advisory Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of sixteen States to supervise the working of 
these conventions and to watch every development of the 
transit and transport problems; and it has provided a 
simple and effective machinery for the settlement of disputes 
by reference, first to the Technical and Advisory Com- 
mission, and finally, if need be, to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

The foundations, that is to say, of a system of transport 
jurisprudence have been laid, and the signatories of the 
Barcelona Conventions bind themselves both to abrogate, 
as occasion offers, any existing agreements inconsistent 
with the principles now laid down, and to conclude no 
future agreements not in harmony with the Barcelona 
doctrines. The detailed provisions of the conventions are 
not a matter of high general interest. Their general purport, 
on the other hand, is. They virtually do for goods what a 
passport does, or professes to do, for individuals, For 
example, George Nathaniel, Earl Curzon of Kedleston, 
Viscount Scarsdale, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, and a great many other Noble Orders, has been 
good enough to request and require all those whom it may 
concern to allow me to pass freely without let or hindrance 
and to afford me every assistance and protection of which 
I may stand in need. Under the Barcelona Conventions 
every signatory nation will be under similar obligation 
to let my goods go, with as little let or hindrance, where 
they will. If I want to send a shipload of them up the 
Danube to Budapest the ‘customs authorities in Rumania 
and Jugo-Slavia and Hungary will be satisfied with merely 
sealing the hatches or putting an official on board, while 
the ship passes through their stretch of river, instead of 
ransacking the hold. If, instead of that, I send a wagon- 
load by land, it will, when the full effect of the Barcelona 
agreements is realised, be similarly sealed when it gets to 
a political frontier, and sent on to its destination, instead 
of being held up and quite possibly unloaded and reloaded 
at the cost of incalculable delay and probable injury. What 
is more, there can be only one rate for the same class of 
goods by the same route between the same destinations, 
no matter whether the owner is a national of the State 
through which they are passing or not. There can be no 
rebates or privileges either for individuals or for the traders 
of a particular country. It is to be a case of one open 
road for all. 

That agreement is open to the obvious criticism that to 
some extent the objects desired have been attained already 
—on the Danube, for example, the existing International 
Commission is working very much on the lines indicated 
above—and that, so far as they have not, the Barcelona 
proposals represent a counsel of perfection. The answer 
is that no comprehensive agreement on transit problems 
exists, and that to get the practice prevailing on the Danube 
established on all similar rivers would be an enormous 
advance; that such a codification of existing practice as 
is now being effected provides the only solid basis for the 
equitable settlement of future difficulties ; and that, so far 
from the Barcelona delegates having pushed too far towards 
the ideal, they may very well be charged with an excess 
of caution that will throw on to the future a good deal of 
work that might well have been done in the present. 

But, when all is said and done, a definite step has been taken 
towards the still distant goal of a unified transport system 
first for separate, and then for contiguous, continents. 
The essential vice of the post-war settlement is that in 
Europe particularly, but not in Europe alone, political 
barriers have been flung across economic highways with 
the wildest disregard of practical necessities. After the 
Armistice, for example, when a Rumanian railway wagon 
with goods for Budapest got to the Hungarian frontier, 
it stopped dead. To let it go further would have meant 








permanently one wagon more for Hungary and one wagon 
fewer for Rumania, That, at any rate, was the conviction 
which mutual mistrust and suspicion dictated. Then, 
as the result of the sheer pressure of circumstance, the 
necessary agreements were concluded, and now a wagon 
chartered from Bucharest to Budapest goes to Buda- 
pest, and demurrage is charged on the normal basis for 
any undue detention in the Hungarian capital. The effect 
of the Barcelona Conventions, which call incidentally for 
the international exchange and reciprocal use of rolling- 
stock, is to make the principle underlying such agreements 
universal, 

While the decisions reached represent a practical and 
necessary interpretation of the ideals of the League of 
Nations in one particular sphere, the discussions out of 
which they arose have raised more than one problem affecting 
the theory and policy of the League as a whole. One con- 
cerns the principle of regional organisation. It is obvious, 
for example, that agreements covering the transport systems 
of a single continent, such as Europe or South America, 
may be on every ground desirable, and provision has in fact 
been made in the Barcelona Conventions for the conclusion 
of such agreements. But what proves desirable in the field 
of transport may prove desirable in other fields as well, 
and thus the possibility of something of the nature of sec- 
tional and subsidiary leagues within a comprehensive and 
dominant League. The working-out of such a principle 
would have to be carefully safeguarded, but its bearing on 
such a question as the attitude of America to the League 
is sufficiently direct to entitle it to serious consideration. 

One other general question that has come prominently 
to the fore here is the relation of such specialised organisa- 
tions as the Transit Conference to the League itself. The 
Assembly at Geneva in December decided, by resolution 
unanimously adopted, that these organisations, while 
created to secure to the League the benefits of the highest 
technical advice, and as such entitled to a large degree of 
independence, should nevertheless remain definitely sub- 
sidiary to the League itself, represented for this purpose 
by the Council. The soundness of that principle is incon- 
testable. A reasonable degree of centralisation is essential 
to the effectiveness of the League. If it is to create technical 
bodies and then see them assume virtual independence, 
the inevitable result will be that the League and the bodies 
in question will both lose in authority and prestige. Here 
at Barcelona something like a mild revolt against the theo- 
retical control vested in the League has been raised by the 
representatives of certain smaller States. It is not a bad 
thing that the principle laid down at Geneva should come 
under discussion, But it would be a disaster to repudiate it, 

x. 


OUR BACKS TO THE WALL 


T was the custom in duelling, we believe, for the man 
who was challenged to have the right to choose the 
weapons. ‘That may have helped to put duelling 

out of fashion. If one wishes to fight a man at all, one 
naturally wishes to fight him with one’s own weapons. 
Fighting did not originate as a sport. It is a question if it 
can ever, except for a small and select circle, be transformed 
into a sport. We do well to hang on as tenaciously as we 
can to the illusion that it is a sport, as this often enables 
us to behave like gentlemen in a crisis, and probably does 
not impair our efliciency as fighters. But the object of 
fighting is not amusement but victory, and there are few, 
if any, rules of the game that the average man would not 
sacrifice if victory depended on his doing so. There are 
no rules even in civilised war comparable in rigidity to the 
rules of cricket or football. In cricket or football, to trans- 
gress the law is to come immediately under a penalty, and 
in defying the rules of the game one could not be sure of 
the support even of one’s own side. Spectators who have 
8 
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laid heavy bets may support a foul! player™against ‘the 
referee or umpire in remote country places, but the players 
on both sides agree that, if the game is to be played at all, 
it must be played according to the rules, and penalties 
are acquiesced in as matters of course. If cricket matches 
were played in the spirit of war, however, men would be 
much too serious to abide by the strict letter of the game. 
If the very lives of the inhabitants of Surrey and their 
children depended on the result of the match with Middlesex, 
be sure the Surrey bowler would feel justified in throwing 
instead of bowling, and if he could put the Middlesex bats- 
man out of action by hurling the ball at the bridge of his 
nose or into the pit of his stomach, he would excuse himself 
to his conscience with the reflection that he was at least 
serving his own people. In such circumstances the umpire 
would give his decision in vain. Each side would support 
its own players through thick and thin, and the lives of the 
umpires—especially if they were just umpires—would 
hardly be safe from either. The game, indeed, would 
degenerate on both sides into what sportsmen would call 
foul play. No batsman would admit that he was out 
“leg before wicket,”’ though he stood guarding the wicket 
with both knees. Wicket-keepers would resort to all sorts 
of crooked shifts and would claim to have stumped the 
batsman twice or thrice in every over. Bat, ball and wicket 
would probably all be used as weapons before the game was 
ever, and the field would become the scene, not of a game, 
but of a shindy. That is the difference between a game 
and a war. A game is practically an end in itself, so that 
it is fairly easy to keep the rules. A war is only a means 
te an end—which is the real imposition of one’s will on 
one’s opponents—and so the rules are thrown overboard 
rather than that the end should be imperilled. 

We do not, we may say, suggest that wars are of necessity 
waged with entire moral unscrupulousness. There have 
been few great wars that have not been distinguished by 
many acts of chivalry and humanity. Ideal rules of be- 
haviour exist, and the finest type of soldier would almost 
rather lose a battle than offend against them. Great soldiers 
have in many instances acted as though they were the 
trustees of the tradition of chivalry as well as of their 
country’s safety. When the British Admiralty rejected 
Cochrane’s invention of poison gas, they did so in the belief 
that considerations of humanity had to be taken into 
account as well as considerations of victory. The history 
of war owes much of its romantic interest to the fact that 
so many soldiers have believed it possible to be “ clean ” 
as well as victorious fighters. At the same time, there 
are not many examples of nations fighting for their lives 
who have deliberately given their enemies an advantage 
through chivalry. The so-called humanising of war— 
which has been greatly exaggerated in the interests of that 
large mass of human beings who are at once sentimental 
and bellicose—probably had its origin in a desire for mutual 
advantage. The sparing of prisoner’s lives, the pro- 
hibition of dum-dum bullets, and such things, are the result 
of a bargain, which remains effective only so long as both 
sides stick to it. Our ancestors probably thought they 
had invented a permanent code of honour for fighting men. 
But most of their code has been swept away by the necessity 
of victory. They were shocked by the notion of night- 
surprises, by the notion of field-artillery, by the notion 
of taking cover. They despised even the idea that a soldier 
could wish to hide himself from his enemy by dressing 
in khaki instead of scarlet. They wished not only to win 
but to win in style. As soon, however, as it became clear 
that adherence to the old ways would merely result in our 
losing in style, we altered our code and sought not honour 
but victory. Similarly, in the last war, we stood out as 
long as we could against the unrestricted use of the aero- 
plane and the submarine and against the use of poison 
gas. But before the war was over, it had become an aero- 
plane-submarine-and-poison-gas war, and everybody was 
engaged in doing the things for which we had de- 





nounced the Germans as fiends a few months before. As 
a matter of fact, it may be doubted whether any power, 
situated as Germany was, would have refrained from using 
the weapons that Germany used. We do not mean that 
Germany’s ruthless use of new weapons was ultimately 
effective, but it was such as statesmen in almost any country 
would expect to be effective. Germany’s ruthlessness 
probably helped to lose the war for her, by intensifying the 
opposition to her in her enemies. At the same time, had 
we been in Germany’s place, it is easy to conceive how 
longingly we might have looked to unrestricted submarine 
warfare as a speedy way out of our difficulties. Germany, 
threatened with one sort of blockade, had no alternative 
but to attempt the forbidden sort of blockade on her side. 
She could not mect the Allies on the surface of the sea, and 
so she dreamed of defeating them under the sea. She had 
not their naval weapon, but she had a weapon of her own 
that she thought might be an effective counterpart to it. 
She had her back to the wall, anyhow, and she was not 
going to admit defeat until she had made trial of her sub- 
marine blockade. No doubt it was against all the rules. 
It was a defiance both of Christianity and of custom. As 
it turned out, it was exceedingly unwise to make use of 
this weapon, and it ultimately brought America on the scene 
with a pair of handcuffs. But the temptation to use the 
weapon must to any nation so circumstanced have been all 
but irresistible. Those who have their backs to the wall 
seldom have much respect for the rules. 

That is why we hold that the employers were exceedingly 
foolish to force the miners to fight with their backs to the 
wall. Industrial warfare is not warfare in the ordinary 
sense, but it has some of the characteristics of warfare, 
and one of these is that men who engage in it will have 
recourse to what their opponents regard as illegitimate 
weapons rather than submit to defeat. The mine-owners 
claimed the right not only to challenge the miners but to 
choose the weapons—or, rather, they suggested a fight 
in which all the effective weapons were in their own hands, 
and in which the miners were all but defenceless. It was 
the very defencelessness of the miners that led to the with- 
drawal of the safety-men from the pumps. It must have 
seemed to them that there was no other argument that would 
even gain the attention of the mine-owners. No doubt 
it was a perilous weapon to use—perilous to the nation 
as a whole, and perilous to the future livelihood of the men 
themselves. The mine-owners, however, had claimed that 
the mines were the affair, not of the nation or of the miners, 
but of a few capitalists, and the men’s reply in effect was : 
“Look after the mines yourselves, then.” It may not 
be a particularly noble or knightly attitude, but it is not 
difficult to understand it. People without a weapon will 
make use of what they can as a weapon, like the Irish 
postmistress the other day who fought armed raiders by 
throwing letter-weights at them. In the same way the 
householder of the comic paper will use the poker or the 
tongs in fighting a burglar, though, in a round of fisticuffs 
with a friend, he may be exceedingly particular about the 
Queensberry rules. He does not fight the burglar for sport, 
however, but in order to defeat his dubious purposes. We 
have no wish to indulge in the partisan rhetoric that repre- 
sents capitalists as burglars; such analogies are for the 
street-corners and have no relation to realities. At the 
same time, there are occasions on which the worker feels 
that he is guarding his home against a threat as immoral 
as, and more devastating than, that of burglary. He sees 
that his wife and children are to be sacrificed in order that 
other men may travel first-class and sit in the stalls at the 
theatre. He, who was promised a world fit for heroes to 
live in, is invited to go back down the ladder up which he 
had been climbing so hopefully. He is offered despair 
instead of hope indeed. And he is expected to acquiesce 
without a protest. It is not wise to drive human beings 
to despair. It would not, of course, matter, if they were 
mere criminals, and one had no further need of them. The 
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despair of the Sidney Street anarchists, for instance, was 
of no injury to the State except in so far as it helped to 
advertise Mr. Churchill. But even the masters do not wish 
to crush the miners as the Sidney Street anarchists were 
crushed. They have a further use for them. Hence the 
folly of all that reactionary sort of talk one hears on trains 
and in hotels—such as “ Let’s get it over once for all.” 
To imagine that Trade Unionists are a sort of foreign enemy, 
who can be brought permanently to their senses by a 
dictated peace, is to indulge in vain delusions. There are 
probably no workers in the world more ready to confer and 
to compromise than the English workers, but it is not safe 
on this account to make them fight with their backs to the 
wall. Revolutionists may welcome a policy of exasperation 
on the ground that it educates the workers in extremism. 
Those of us, however, who believe that society progresses 
most satisfactorily by a series of compromises, and that the 
Socialist State itself would be bound to be a compromise, 
have no wish to see Trade Unionists entering the terrible 
school of despair. In the past few weeks we have seen a 
powerful attack launched against their standard of living, 
with all the resources for a long war in the hands of their 
enemies, and with the resources of the Government ulti- 
mately at their enemies’ disposal. That was what led the 
strikers to make use of a more perilous weapon than has 
been used in industrial warfare for many years. Anyone 
who knows anything of human nature might have fore- 
told that this would happen. And, had it not been for the 
rally of the Triple Alliance to their support and the partial 
climb-down of the Government, it would have gone on 
happening. Governments, however, should beware of 
challenging their subjects and forcing them to fight with 
their backs to the wall. It is a policy that has already 
created horror in Ireland. Its results in England would 
be at least as disastrous. For a Government, disguised 
as a democratic Government, to make war on the com- 
munity is to invite the ruin of the State. 


LIVING LIGHTS 


RISTOTLE speaks of the luminescence of dead 
A fishes and damp wood, which we know to be due 
to Bacteria and Fungi respectively, but long 
before Aristotle the fishermen must have noticed that the 
oars sometimes drip sparks and that the breaking waves 
may gleam with light. In warm countries the bush aflame 
with fire-flies must have been a familiar sight for ages before 
the marvel of it—the insect’s transformation of energy 
surpassing in its economy any human invention—was 
realised. But when exactly it was clearly understood that 
light may be a by-product of vital processes (or metabolism) 
it is hard to say. Till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the luminescence of the sea, which we know to be 
due to a multitude of small organisms, such as Noctiluca, 
was a mystery, on a par with St. Elmo’s fire at the mast- 
head (a slow brush-like discharge of electricity) or with 
Will-o’-the-Wisps moving over the swamps (probably due 
to the combustion of phosphine or of marsh-gas). 

In his recently published monograph (The Nature 
of Animal Light, Lippincott Company, 1920), Dr. E. 
Newton Harvey, Professor of Physiology at Princeton, 
notes no fewer than thirty-six orders of animals in which 
luminescence is known to occur. And that is after excluding 
many alleged cases, for a ‘luminous’ frog turns out to 
have dined well on fire-flies, and everyone knows that the 
shining of the cat’s eyes in the dark is simply an interesting 
reflection. Although luminescence has been sometimes 


reported from animals living in fresh-waters, e.g., in the 
larvee of a harlequin-fly, Prof. Harvey will not admit that 
it occurs except on land or in the sea, and he also points 
out that there is no rhyme or reason in its distribution. 
It is seen in various Infusorians like Noctiluca, in numerous 
stinging animals like sea-pens and Portuguese Men-of-War, 








in the beautiful comb-bearers, in sundry worms and brittle- 
stars, in many crustaceans and insects, in squids and two 
other molluscs, in compound Ascidians like the Fire-flame 
(Pyrosoma), and in many fishes, especially from the Deep 
Sea 


More clearly than before Prof. Newton Parker puts 
animal light in its proper place. A body which gives off 
light-waves because of its high temperature is said to be 
incandescent, but when the light emission is stimulated 
by some other means than heat we speak of luminescence, 
and all animal light—‘‘cold light’’—is of this nature. The 
emission of light by bodies after previous illumination or 
radiation is called phosphorescence, but animal light is not 
in this category. Nor is it fluorescence or electrolumin- 
escence or crystalloluminescence, we dare not go on to 
bigger words still—animal light is due to the oxidation of 
some substance produced in the cells; it is a chemical 
or bio-chemical phenomenon. Its physical characters have 
been carefully studied in luminous beetles, such as “ fire- 
flies,” and the important general fact is that it is all visible 
light, with no infra-red or ultra-violet rays, and that it 
behaves like light from ordinary sources. “ Like ordinary 
light, animal light will also cause fluorescence and phos- 
phorescence of substances, affect a photographic plate, 
cause marked heliotropism of plant seedlings, and stimulate 
the formation of chlorophyll.” As Langley and Very 
pointed out in their well-known paper “ On the cheapest 
form of light” (1890), the luminescence of the fire-fly is 
all light and no heat. It is cheapest in the sense that none 
of the energy is lost in the form of heat. It is perfect 
‘cold light’ and might be taken as an emblem of what 
scientific illumination ought to be. Moreover, Harvey 
agrees with Langley that there is no reason why man should 
not learn the method of the fire-fly for practical purposes. 

The light may be produced only in situ in the cells in 
which the photogenic substance is made, or there may be 
a luminous secretion which exudes over the surface of the 
body. This may form a glimmering trail in the sea or on 
the ground. The production of the light may be periodic, 
even rhythmic, or it may be continuous. It is interesting 
to find that some fishes whose luminous organs are always 
active are able to draw a blind over them, or to turn the 
lighting surface against the body-wall so as apparently 
to “turn off” the light. When the light comes from an 
extra-cellular secretion it is usually produced by relatively 
simple glands, diffusely scattered or definitely arranged. 
In cases where the seat of the light is intra-cellular, there 
are often elaborate luminous organs, well illustrated in 
various fishes, higher crustaceans, and beetles, and Prof. 
Harvey lays an interesting emphasis on the fact that these 
are often very like eyes. In front of the group of photo- 
genic cells there may be a lens, sometimes triple; behind 
them there may be a reflector; round the sides of the organ 
and behind the reflector there is often a dark envelope 
shutting off the light from the tissues of the animal itself ; 
and then there is the nerve, stimulating or controlling. 
Now many an eye has its lens, its reflector, and its pigmented 
envelope, so that there is often a very striking resemblance 
between an organ that produces light and one that detects 
light. In the luminous organ, as Prof. Harvey says, the 
important transformation of energy is chemi-photic; in 
the eye it is photo-chemical. But the nerve of the luminous 
organ is of the stimulating efferent order, while that of 
the eye is sensory and afferent. 

Robert Boyle proved in 1667 that air is necessary for 
the luminescence of damp wood and dead fishes, and the 
not less ingenious Spallanzani showed in 1794 that while 
parts of luminous jellyfishes give forth no more light when 
they are dried, they will emit light as before when re- 
moistened. Boyle’s experiments practically proved that 
organic luminescence is of the nature of an oxidation ; 
Spallanzani’s proved that it is not in the strict sense a 
vital process. These were first steps in the study of organic 
light, but there has been great advance since these early 
B2 
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days. A very important result was reached by Raphael 
Dubois, a French zoologist, when he showed (about 1887) 
that a hot-water extract of the luminous tissue of the 
boring bivalve Pholas and a cold-water extract of the 
same, allowed to stand until the light disappears, will 
again produce light if mixed together. For this led Dubois 
to the theory that in the hot-water extract there is a sub- 
stance, luciferin, not destroyed by heating, which oxidises 
with the production of light in the presence of a ferment 
or enzyme, luciferase, which is destroyed by heating. As 
Professor Harvey puts it: “The luciferase is present 
together with luciferin in the cold-water extract, but the 
luciferin is soon oxidised and luciferase alone remains. 
Mixing a solution of luciferin and luciferase always results 
in light production until the luciferin is again oxidised.” 

For a good many years past Prof. Newton Harvey has 
been following the clue which Dubois discovered, and the 
compact monograph just published states his conclusions 
and those of other investigators up to date. As regards 
luminous beetles, the boring Pholas, and the small marine 
Crustacean called Cypridina, it seems certain that the 
luminescence is due to the interaction of two very different 
substances, luciferin and luciferase, in the presence of water 
and oxygen. The luciferins and luciferases of different 
animals are different, but all luciferins have a good deal 
in common and similarly for luciferases. The chemical 
nature of luciferin cannot be stated at present, but it has 
much in common with stuffs like digested proteins (peptones). 
“‘ Luciferase is unquestionably a protein and all its pro- 
perties agree with those of the albumins. Although used 
up in oxidising large quantities of luciferin, it behaves in 
many ways like an enzyme and may be so regarded.” It is 
calculated that one part of luciferase in 1,700 million parts 
of water will give light when luciferin is added, and a similar 
dilution of luciferin will give visible light when luciferase 
is added. ‘This certainly suggests that luciferase is an 
organic enzyme or catalyst which oxidises luciferin, or 
accelerates the velocity of oxidation of luciferin, with the 
result that light is produced. 

When a living creature simply exudes a luminous secretion 
or sparkles as it burns up certain complex granules in various 
parts of its body, it is quite possible that the luminescence 
is not as such of any importance in the every-day life. It 
may be no more than the by-play of some physiologically 
important chemical change. No one feels bound to find 
a use for the luminescence of Bacteria or of the eggs of 
fireflies. But the case is different when there is an elaborate 
luminous organ or a definite arrangement of organs. The 
search for a use is then imperative. All the suggestions 
that have been made remain more or less of a speculative 
character. (a) The light may serve to scare away intruders 
or to distract predacious molesters. (») The light may 
be a lure attracting booty in the darkness of deep waters, 
and this seems plausible when the luminous organ is near 
the mouth. (c) The light may serve as a lantern, helping 
abyssal squids and fishes to find their way about. But 
this interpretation is applicable only when the hypothetical 
lantern is appropriately situated, which it often is not. 
(d) The light may facilitate the recognition of kin, and serve as 
a sex-signal in mating. This fits in well with what is known 
of fireflies, and it is noteworthy that the toad-fish, Porichthys, 
is luminous only during the spawning season. It is evident 
that the chemical Eeeme of animal light has outrun 
the theory of its biological significance! It is probable 
that luminous organs ca several different uses. The 
only certainty is that we must have more facts. 


J. ArtuurR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Having read your previous articles on the above question, 
also the letters which have appeared from other pens, asking 


for further light on this extraordinary situation, may I be per- 
mitted to put the point of view of the ordinary underground 
worker, which as far as he is concerned is quite simple after all? 
It is only a question of “ bread and cheese "—a matter of three 
meals a day for himself and dependents, as against a proposed two 
meals only, and a blank for the third. 

Let me explain further. Previous to January of this year the 
highest-paid worker in the South Wales coalfield received as his 
remuneration for a full week’s work the sum of £6 9s. 7d. ; this 
included the standard rates and percentages, together with all 
the war-time advances, all those advances having been claimed 
and given on the score of increased cost of living. Under the 
new proposals as applying to this coalfield that total wage is 
reduced to the comparatively small wage of £3 6s. 7d., this 
being equivalent to standard rates, plus 55.83 percentage upon 
standard rates, all the advances given in respect to cost of 
living having vanished like the thief in the night. But the high 
cost of living has not vanished ; it still remains, hence the trouble. 
The position of the lowest paid is infinitely worse. I mean the 
unskilled labourer with his 5s. standard. His new wage equals 
the paltry sum of £2 6s. 9d., to meet all charges incumbent upon 
him. 

This has actually reduced the standard of living below the 
standard of the ordinary street scavenger in our district. The 
dustmen and ash-collectors are in receipt of wages considerably in 
advance of the highest skilled worker in the colliery. And there 
is more paid for three days’ work on relief undertakings to the 
unskilled labourer than to the mine labourer for his full six days. 
There is the position. I am not exaggerating the matter in the 
slightest degree. This is an undeniable fact, or will be, if there 
can be no improvement upon the proposed wage rates. 

I am quite aware, Sir, that this does not solve the problem, 
but I think it does make it clear that the matter is now of such a 
character that failing the ability to reduce the cost of living to the 
level of wages, then the nation should take such steps as would 
warrant to the workers in the industry a wage commensurate 
with their needs. . . . —Yours, etc., - 

53 Ashfield Road, 

Newbridge, Mon. 


L. J. BuLLocK. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—aAs a regular reader and original subscriber to Tak New 
STATESMAN, I beg to protest with all my might against your 
attitude towards the Coal Strike. I was astounded at secing 
that you support the miners, against Mr. Asquith’s sound advice, 
in their deliberate attempt to force the nation into surrender to 
their demands by refusing to allow the safety of the mines to be 
assured. Now that the nation has made it perfectly clear, by 
the ready response to the call for volunteers, that it will not allow 
these national assets to be wantonly destroyed, I see that the 
miners’ leaders have climbed down to the extent that they have 
now requested their followers not to interfere with the safety 
of the mines, as they were doing before. But what a suicidal, 
unpatriotic and reckless policy was that! And what shall we 
think of you and the Triple Alliance leaders for countenancing it 
in the first place ? And all in order that a certain policy shall be 
forced on the Government, to which Parliament had previously 
refused assent! All in order that the very highest paid workmen 
in the land shall continue to receive high wages at the cost of 
the heavily burdened taxpayer! In the contest thus provoked 
between the people and the miners and their allies, between the 
50 millions and the 2} millions, I have little doubt as to the 
eventual issue, however long, as in the late terrible war, it may 
be prolonged. ‘* No man ever yet went about to break Parlia- 
ment but in the end Parliament broke him.’’ King Charles 
found this to his cost, and so, mark me, will the imitators of 
Bolshevism of to-day. For it is of the essence of Bolshevism to 
flout the organised democracy of the nation, and to endeavour to 
make the many subservient to the few but highly organised trade 
unionists. But Trade Unionism may, and will, overreach itself 
when it tries to pit itself against the nation. This is not Russia! 
Many ofthe rank and file of the Trade Unionists realise this most 
keenly—witness the railwaymen of Lime-street Station, Liverpool. 

If “ Labour,” in spite of the I.L.P.’s recent disavowal of 
Bolshevism and Communism, pursues these tactics, we may 
expect many more political results like that of Taunton. Myself 
had not intended to vote for the Government at the next General 
Election, but if there is an election on this issue, I shall support 
the Government with all my might—and millions more will do 
likewise. It will then be useless to prate of democracy, and 
inveigh against tyranny and class privilege. ‘‘ When we (the people 
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of Great Britain) shall read this writing in your charge, new 
presbyter is but old priest writ large.” —Yours, etc., 
Askham Vicarage, Penrith. Water B. Gra’ am. 


April 11th. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I am afraid I have already taken up too much space 
in this controversy, but, in case you are indulgent, I would 
point out to Mr. Francis Greer that to call attention to a miti- 
gating feature of a system is not to approve of it. I am glad 
to have his corroboration of the fact that caste is losing its hold 
on some Indians. None of the facts cited by other correspondents 
are inconsistent with what I have urged; nor has the fact of 
oppression cited by me been refuted. To Mr. Sanderson I would 
say that he who keeps his eyes open to defects in “ his own nest,”’ 
and tries to remedy them, does not foul it, but rather he who 
turns a blind eye to them and prefers to dilate on other people’s 
defects.—Yours, etc., Artuur Sr. Jon. 

Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. 

April 9th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Smr,—After having read the correspondence on “ The Situation 
in India,” published in your esteemed paper, I make bold to 
make a few observations, for which I hope you will kindly find 
some space. Mr. Sanderson is afraid that as soon as the British 
rule is removed, Brahmin supremacy would dominate. This 
fear would have disappeared if the Government had tried to 
raise the other castes of the Hindu community to that of the 
Brahmins. But the Government have never tried to do so. 
They have neglected their education, they have not lodged them 
in healthy houses. They have allowed them to be oppressed by 
the Zamindars. The present riots in Oude show how far the 
Government of India has neglected them. It is foolish to say 
that non-Brahmins will never be respected. Mr. Gandhi himself 
is a non-Brahmin and there is no other man who is so much 
loved and admired by all classes of Indians now. To an educated 
Brahmin the castes and the rest of it are but a thing of bygone 
days. Though Mr. Gandhi stands for four castes in India, he 
is dead against the “sin of untouchability.” He has left the 
doors of his schools and colleges quite open to the outcastes. 
As a matter of fact, he has adopted a girl belonging to the out- 
castes as his own daughter. But the bureaucratic tyranny 
grinds all the classes, castes and creeds alike. The tyranny of 
the priestly classes over the rest of their community can be 
traced in the pages of history of every nation. English history 
does not tell a different story. 

One thing. I hope, I shall be permitted to say. The first letter 
from the various Englishmen in India contained an appeal to 
do justice to the Punjab and Khilafat. All those who commented 
on this have overlooked both these things. Mr. Sanderson 
suggests that this irresistible tide of non-co-operation can be 
stemmed simply by arresting Gandhi. I suggest that there 
would have been a revolution after what happened in Amritsar. 
The Government of India by their mischievous policy have 
created a volcano and they want to sit tight on this. The 
Mahtma is turning this volcano into an uncombustible rock by 
advising his countrymen not to co-operate with a “ Satanic” 
Government, which winks its eyes at the maltreatment of women 
and children of tender age. His arrest means explosion of 
this voleano. No prophet can say whether non-co-operation 
will succeed or fail in the long run, but it will certainly infuse a 
spirit of freedom. 

Let Englishmen cease to talk about the justice to their subject 
races. So long as human memory is fresh towards what happened 
in the Punjab in 1919, nobody will believe in this. The strength 
of the British rule in India was based on the prop of the people’s 
belief in the English justice. But this prop has broken, and with 
it it has pulled down the prestige of their rule. The ridiculous 
compensation paid to the Indian victims of martial law in com- 
parison to what was paid to the European victims of the mob 
fury will serve as a bright illustration. I quite agree with Mr. 
Khan that even a savage can be impartial when his interests 
do not directly clash with those with whom he is dealing. Indians 
have fortunately never crossed their shores to exploit, enslave 
and emasculate other nations, and to talk about Indian justice 
is silly. Let them also understand that all the human virtues are 
not confined to the white skin. Mr. Sanderson speaks about the 

measures of Home Rule. But what are these Home Rule bills 
compared to real freedom? The Afghan, howsoever inefficiently 









his country is ruled, will never consent to wear the gilded chains 
of slavery. 

Let Englishmen cast off their racial pride, arrogance and 
superiority, and they will find a change in the atmosphere. But 
so long as they stick to these, non-co-operation must continue 
until it breaks the backbone of the Indian bureaucracy. Let 
those who are anxious about the fate of India understand that 
a powerful India, which can drive the English out of India, can 
deal with other Governments with the same means, in case of 
their evacuation or absence.—Yours, etc., 

Gancapuer V. THATTEY. 
Imperial Buildings, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
April 7th. 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—Is not the Rev. C. Poyntz Sanderson in error when he 
suggests that those who stay at home should remember the 
proverb, “ It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest”? Surely it 
is those who go to India who are most in need of remembering it, 
lest by any discreditable actions they foul the nest of the British 
Empire. 

The proverb in question is a poor proverb, and the sense in 
which it is used generally makes it worse. When it is used in 
the hope of persuading people not to criticise themselves, it is 
utterly false, since there is no chance of either a person ora nation 
becoming clean until he, she or it has developed the power of 
self-criticism. 

The trouble is that the proverb is badly worded and so tempts 
the muddle-headed to error. Undoubtedly it is an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest, but such a bird is a little gentleman compared 
with the bird that fouls another bird’s nest. A better rendering 
would be “ It is a dirty bird that cannot smell its own nest ” ; 
but this is perhaps unfair to the clean bird, therefore the rendering, 
“ It is an ill bird that refuses to clean its own nest” would be 
better still ; but perhaps the best of all would be to cut out the 
bird part altogether and simply say that cleanliness, like charity, 
should begin at home.—Yours, etc., RicuarpD Hore, 

84 Argyle Street, Pembroke Dock, Lieut.-Com., R.N. 

South Wales, April 11th. 


| 
EQUAL PAY FOR! TEACHERS 


To the Editor of Tuz New StaTesmM4n. 

Smr,—Your article on “* Equal Pay for Teachers ” demonstrates 
clearly that the grant of equal pay, coupled with allowances for 
dependants, is the only way in which the just claims of the women 
for equal remuneration for equal can be reconciled with 
the just claims of the men for an inc@me which will enable them 
to keep their wives and families. Iq might be added that it is 
also the only way in which the emplbying authority can escape 
from the dilemma which otherwise cohfronts it if it adopts equal 
pay, viz., that if the men’s salaries are ed down to the women’s 
(i.e., to the level of individual subsistence) the men teachers will 
be driven out of the profession. On thp other hand, if the women’s 
salaries are graded up to the men’s [i.e., to the level of family 
subsistence) the authority will have|to pay family subsistence 
salaries to nine teachers without families for the sake of one 
teacher with a family, since of every ten teachers it may be 
reckoned that eight are women—one 4 man without a family and 
one a man with a family. 

But I fail to follow you when you afgue that no general exten- 
sion of the same principle to other industries and professions is 
possible, because of the financial cost.| Surely the argument that 
shows that in the case of the teachdrs equal pay plus family 
allowances is the only device which combines economy with 
justice, applies equally to every otheg occupation in which men 
and women or married men and single men work side by side. 
In Australia Mr. Hughes announced recently that the Federal 
Government were contemplating the introduction of a Bill 
which would enable them to raise £28,000,000 for the endowment 
of families and out of this to pay 12s. a week to mothers on behalf 
of each of their dependent children. They were doing this, not 
for the sake of the mothers and children, but as a measure of 
national economy, and they calculated that, as compared to the 
alternative plan of paying a family subsistence wage to all men 
whether they have families or not, the saving to industry would be 
£66,000,000 per annum. Australia, having a universal minimum 
wage law, has realised as we have not yet done in this country 
that a “ living wage ” which takes no account of the number of 
individuals who have to live out of the wage is an absurdity which 
does not lead to an economical or just distribution of national 
resources.—Yours, etc., ELEANOR F. RaTHBONE. 
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To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article on equal pay for teachers you suggest 
that they should work together for a plan to provide maintenance 
for dependents. This no doubt is the only solution of their 
difficulty. You say that with regard to other wage-earners such 
a solution would be impracticable on account of the cost— 
£240,000,000. But you do not remind your readers that the 
cost to the community of maintaining their dependents out of 
wages is infinitely more. 

There are some seven million workers, one half of whom have 
no dependent children. But they are all paid, as soon as they are 
adult, a wage calculated for the maintenance of a family of five. 
The result is, as Mr. Emil Davies points out, quoting from the 
Financier in this same issue, that since the war, rates of pay have 
been in force which have placed firmly on their legs many brewing 
companies which were in a precarious condition. He also quotes 
from the Financial Times the state of one which, from being in 
very low water, now pays 50 per cent. to its ordinary shareholders. 

These young men, who are being paid to maintain families, 
prefer to maintain public-houses. If only half of all wage- 
earners have young families, then the other half could be paid 
at least £1 a week less, which would mean a saving to the com- 
munity of £182,000,000 a year. If the wages of those who have 
dependent children were also reduced in the same way, subject 
to provision being made direct from the State to the mothers 
through the Post Office, the total—£364,000,000—would provide 
full maintenance for all dependents and leave a comfortable 
margin for the State. There is not included in this the very 
great reduction which could then be made in all costs of produc- 
tion, enabling manufacturers to compete much better in foreign 
markets as well as bringing great relief to the home consumer. 
It is very extravagant to pay young men £4 a week in order that 
they may pay for families. 1t merely leads them into extravagant 
habits, which are a national loss. If we could save some of the 
money now spent—several hundred millions on beer and tobacco 
—and invest it in education and art, we should be far happier.— 
Yours, etc., 


Norwich, April 11th. Hersert A. Day. 


DISCIPLINE, DISINFECTION OR DISEASE 


To the Editor of ToE New SraTESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to my letter, published in your current issue, 
pointing out the false impression conveyed by the statement 
contained in the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease 
Circular—* all extension of the work of the National Council is 
dependent entirely upon voluntary funds,” I have received 
numerous letters asking for the exact amounts of money granted 
by the Government to the National Council. In reply to these 
enquiries, I cannot do better than refer your readers to Doctor 
Addison’s reply in the House of Commons on March 28rd, to a 
question by Captain Elliot, which stated :— 

That in accordance with the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Venereal Disease, the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases had been recognised by the Government since 1916 
as the authoritative body for the purpose of spreading knowledge, and 
giving advice in regard to the question of Venereal Disease in its 
varied aspects. During the year ended March 81st, 1919, and March 
81st, 1920, grants were made to the National Council from the 
Exchequer, amounting to £13,000 and £15,000 respectively, and the 
grant up to date during the current financial year amounted to £13,750. 
These grants had been paid in respect of expenditure incurred by the 
National Council in connection with a campaign of publicity and 
education, by means of lectures, meetings, exhibitions, and press 
advertisements, and by pamphlets, posters, and other literature. The 
grants for the current financial year included a proportionate sum for 
administrative expenditure. No grants were made direct by local 
authorities to the National Council ; but some of these authorities had 
made contributions to the local branches of the Council, in aid of 
propaganda and educational work undertaken by these branches. 

The statement of your correspondent, “ Lens,” that “ the 
Ministry of Health dispenses very large sums, tens of thousands 
annually, to the National Council for Combating Venereal Dis- 
ease,” is therefore absolutely truce, and founded on the figures 
given by Doctor Addison in the House of Commons.—Yours, etc., 

H. Wansry Bayty, Hon. Secretary, 
Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. 


P.S.—In the last paragraph of my letter, “‘ March 31st inst. ” 
should read “ March 81st, 1919,” the figure being obtained from 
Sir George Newman’s Report. The sum spent on Venereal 
Clinics for the year ending March 81st, 1921, must greatly exceed 
this figure, but has not yet been published. 





RELIGION AND RATIONALISM 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatTesMAn. 


Srr,—Both Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Gorham write so courteously 
that I am seriously perturbed by the suggestion that I have been 
unfair to their point of view, yet I cannot honestly modify what 
I have said. 

Mr. Godfrey’s point about the Liberals of to-day amounts to 
no more than this: that the more thoughtful of them have 
added a touch of Socialism to their Liberalism. This does but 
confirm my statement that Liberalism is an excellent and neces- 
sary mode of thought, but that without such a constructive ideal 
as THE NEw StaTesMAN so ably advocates it does not meet the 
needs of to-day. 

Neither Mr. Godfrey nor Mr. Gorham meets my argument 
that Rationalism, considered as such, is without a constructive 
ideal. We are entitled to assume that if either gentleman had 
been aware of any constructive affirmation implicit in Rationalism 
he would have stated it explicitly. As neither of them does so, we 
can only conclude that there is none to state. 

In reply to Mr. Gorham I would observe that reason is a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. If “ right thinking” does not 
lead to positive conclusions which can be clearly stated, what is 
the use of it? To Mr. Godfrey I would remark that I know 
nothing of “* South Place Chapel,” but I do know the South Place 
Ethical Institute, and it was an awkward lapse of attention 
that misled him to quote its declared objects against me. I am 
sure the mistake was unintentional. 

Mr. Gorham questions my statement that the eternal pre- 
occupation of religion is with the development of the moral ideal. 
My statement is amply justified by the results of modern research : 
in particular I would refer to the great work of M. Emile Durk- 
heim, Les Formes Eléméntaires de la Vie Religieuse. As I under- 
stand it, the element of social morality was present even in the 
most primitive forms of religion, and the effect of the successive 
attempts at reformation and reconstruction was to strengthen 
the emphasis upon this aspect of religion and increasingly to free 
it from speculative and dogmatic entanglements. It may prove 
that, of all the historic attempts at reconstruction, the Rationalist 
movement of the nineteenth century has done more than any 
other to rehabilitate genuine religion. It has profoundly modified 
and humanised the general teaching of the existing Churches, 
and it has cleared the ground upon which we are to build the 
ethical religion of the future, the living faith of the enlightened 
social consciousness. Like Liberalism, it has done yeoman 
service in making us aware of great problems although it has not 
solved them.—Yours, etc., 

19 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 

April 11th. 


W. SIpD.e, 
Secretary. 





O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN during the threatened Trans- 
port crisis, it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


Four weeks, post free .... 2s. 4d. 
One Quarter ,, 4, ... 7S. 6d. 
Six Months ,, ,,. .... 15s. Od, 
One Year ~ + ae Sk OF 
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Miscellany 
A SHORT ADVENTURE 


T was not yet day, and there was a little drizzling rain 

I of that tiresome, feverish sort which you get in those 

outlandish countries south of Europe and cousin to 
the desert, only saved from being desert by this same evil 
rain which does sometimes fall on them. I woke and rose 
before my companions, and to their annoyance made them 
rise also, telling them that we needed every hour if we were 
to reach the sea before the next night. 

There was no road, not even such a track as one may see 
in the American West. Only here and there the sign that 
wheels had passed over the interminable dusty mud (if I 
may use such a phrase) of the plain. We started the 
unfortunate car and got off northwards just as the sad, wet 
darkness was turning into a sad, wet day. Already the 
glimmering light showed us the forms of the road and land, 
but not yet any direction, and in that first half-hour, as the 
light grew, we were twice urged back at the peril of our 
gears from thick boggy land to the harder soil. Then, 
when it was full daylight, we could better determine our 
way. ‘There was not a tree anywhere, not even on the 
distant mountains to the right. There was not a blade of 
grass as yet. It was a wilderness, although I could sce 
slopes and peaks as much as fifty miles away. 

I have often wondered what the original Hebrew was for 
the term “ howling,’ which so admirably describes a 
wilderness. Some day I will look it up, for whoever got 
that metaphor knew how to write. Also these damnable 
empty spaces are not good for the soul: they isolate it 
beyond due measure. 

And so we went North. At nearly every dry stream bed 
(they came at intervals of some five miles) we had to cast 
about for the passage. In each we feared to remain. But 
each was at last successfully passed, though I wondered 
how long the old machine would stand it. It was, like most 
of these models of earlier years, very strongly built, and it 
was patient and willing ; but we were asking too much of it. 

It was about 9 o’clock in the morning that we came at 
last to a true river, flowing between steep banks, perhaps 
80 ft. high or more; banks of crumbling earth, and even 
there not a shrub—mere water coloured as tawny as the 
waste itself and cutting through the waste without result, 
andhere it was that the machine gave uptheghost. Crawling 
down the mass of mud upon the zigzag it reached, with 
many groans and grindings, the river bed. It crossed the 
ford, making a noise like a saw; but when it was asked to 
breast the other bank, in one last gallant effort it sobbed 
out its life and died. 

Upon the height of the bank against the sky there stood 
a Spaniard, to whom, as is natural in that country, we 
spoke in French, and he told us that near by we should 
find a small town. We begged him in the meanwhile to 
fetch us many labourers and a stout rope. This he did. 
We tied the rope to the front axle in two places, leaving 
its end in two traces, as it were, which traces were taken 
each by a dozen men, and so, cumbrously, were we hauled 
to the plateau above, and there, sure enough, we saw as 
filthy a little town as ever was made or permitted to con- 
tinue; but the sea was still very far away. 

What has always astonished me about these little towns 
of Islam is the apparent importance of their history com- 
pared with their present appearance. I know that it is 
the fashion to accept literally enough the stories of their 
past doings, and I know that I am going against the fashion 
in flatly refusing to accept those stories. I do not believe 
them. I do not believe them of Cordova, and I am fully 
prepared to disbelieve them of Granada itself. Certainly I 
disbelieve them of this little town which, as I have so abused 
it and as, after all, it gave me hospitality, I will not dis- 
honour by name. Its wretched crumbling plaster, its low 
hovels, the lump of mud which it called a Mosque, the 








incredible accumulation of filth upon all sides, the air of 
stagnation and disease, the mere scale of the place, belied 
the exaggerations of the chronicles. And as I considered 
that I might have to spend there Heaven knows how many 
days while messengers were fetching what might or might 
not bring to life the poor dead car, I could not bear the 
prospect. 

I therefore did something which I could not afford. I 
took aside the chief of this gang of twenty-four and struck 
a bargain with him. I said to him: “ We cannot possibly 
reach the port which I intended to reach over this illimitable 
wet mass of dusty earth without abode ; it is a day’s journey 
away, even if the car were in working order. Is there no 
other place on the sea coast nearer by where I could get 
some sort of vessel to take me to a human land? I care 
not what vessel it is, even though it be one of those vessels 
which they beach, which are open without deck and run 
under one lateen sail,” for I was not(at the nearest point) a 
full 100 miles from Cadiz and the Ports of Spain. 

He told me that there was one little third-rate port, if 
you could call it a port, and it was one day’s walk away, or, 
say, five or six hours of marching. ‘Then, at an enormous 
price, was it arranged with a new team that the car should 
be hauled, and hauled it was through the most incredible 
places until from a height we saw suddenly a new road 
properly modelled, European, Christian, civilised, and 
beyond it the mixed roofs of Christendom and of Islam, 
and beyond these again the sea: that sea to which the 
Conqueror came more than a thousand years ago, and into 
which he rode his horse, saying: “‘ Lord, God! Were I not 
stopped by this your sea I would ride further and further 
to the West, conquering all lands for your honour and that 
of your Prophet.” 

Once on this road things grew easier. There were 
vehicles and there was life. 1 paid off my team with a 
heavy heart, adding as courtesy, custom and necessity 
demanded a great deal to the agreed sum, and then went 
down into the little town. 

It was a delightful surprise to find as pleasant a little 
town as ever the evil powers permitted to survive upon 
this earth. It was clean, it was even coquettish. It was 
neat; it climbed down the side of a steep hill and below 
it a charming little harbour held a brig of sorts, very old, 
many native boats—large open boats, used for fishing—and, 
to my great joy, a steamer. It was a tramp steamer, and 
that of the smaller sort. It was the least of the steamers ; 
it was a Benjamin; but when I heard that it would try to 
start next day for Cadiz I thought it as great a piece of luck 
as a reprieve, or a fortune, or the sudden power to write a 
piece of verse which one has been in travail of for years. 
The next day I paid the money and I went on board, and 
at noon, which was high tide, that steamer got across the 
Bar. 

Not all steamers can cross the Bar of this little port. 
Even as we went out we saw the rusty skeleton of a French 
ship which had gone to pieces in that same attempt a year 
before. It was a dreadful Bar: I can only compare it to 
Appledore, and I doubt if there was any more water than 
there is over Appledore; perhaps less; but, as I have 
said, this steamer was the least of steamers and drew as 
little as a steamer can if it is to take the high seas at all. 

There was little wind upon the Atlantic, but huge rollers 
coming in unbroken, one over the other, monotonously 
enormous, unceasing. And I said to myself, as she pointed 
her nose northward: “ It will be slow; it must be endured ; 
but we are making for Christian land, and this night per- 
haps (for what is a hundred miles ?) I shall sleep in Paradise, 
or, at any rate, in Cadiz.”” But notatall. There happened 
a very strange thing indeed. Hardly had her nose been 
pointed North and the Bar perhaps half a mile behind us, 
and Africa the horrible, the sterile, the bare, now no longer 
a place of weariness but a coastline to be observed at my 
ease, when the man commanding this little ship dropped 
anchor and lit a pipe. 
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I have always made it a rule in all my travels not to 
speak to anyone in command, though it is a rule I have 
found it very difficult to keep. The reason of this rule is 
that if you speak to any human being you may agree with 
him or you may quarr«! with him. Now, quarrelling with 
an equal is entertaining or fatiguing according to onc's 
mood, but quarrelling with one in command is always 
disastrous unless one has great ambition. Therefore, I did 
not ask the Captain why he did this thing, but I sat there 
on the little iron bridge and myself lit a pipe, and indulged 
in that infantile trick for disappointing fate, which is to 
imagine things worse than they are. I said to myself: 
“We will probably remain anchored here for a day, or 
perhaps for two days, but within the week I shall see 
Christian land,” and I wondered whether the food in my 
bag, which was bread and a little cold pork and a bottle of 
wine, would last out, or whether I should have to depend 
upon their food, and, if so, what their food was like. 


So we lay under the hot sun, rising and falling with the 
enormous rolls, now in the trough and now on the crest, 
as regular as the swing of the great silver lamp in front of 
the Tomb of St. James, but on a much bigger scale of rise 
and fall. 

There came out of the North a little point of light, which 
was foam upon the bows of a boat. She came nearer; in 
an hour one could make out what she was: another tiny 
steamer; and in another hour she was fairly close at hand. 
I said to myself: “ This is what we are waiting for.” But 
not at all: the little steamer passed us, the Captain at my 
side muttered her name; she was off to some Southern port. 


And so the hours went by. But at last, not too late in 
the afternoon, the true cause of our delay appeared. A 
boat set out from the harbour upon the ebb, rode over the 
great swell with ease and dexterity ; just caught the moment 
to toss on board of us, as the sea lifted it, a gentleman 
extremely well dressed, lean, courteous and silent. He 
had preferred to take a comfortable luncheon on shore, and 
had I known that such a thing was possible I would have 
done so too. His appearance was, for some reason, the signal. 
The moment he got on board the ship woke up again, 
the anchor chain rattled, and she began her way. She 
made 5 knots but not 7; at least that was my guess, and 
so all day long we slipped, or rather wallowed, past Africa, 
and I saw upon my beam a little pirate town, and after 
that a great mountain. At sunset there opened before me 
for the first time in my life the Gates of Hercules, and 
marvellous they were to see thus from the West under the 
reddening light. They were very far away, the narrowest 
part of the Straits one could barely see, tiny points upon 
the horizon, and the Rock of Gibraltar one could not see 
at all, either because it was too far away or because it was 
hidden round a point of land. 

There are sights which if one sees them for the first time 
in boyhood, when one can still feel, are like memories of 
Heaven or, at any rate, great revelations which build up 
the mind for the rest of one’s life. And these sights seen 
in the decline of life still stir one, though there is a mournful 
contrast between their power now and their power then. I 
had not thought that any novel sight could move me as 
this, my first sight of the Straits, moved me in the fall of 
that glaring day. “ Here,” said I to myself, “ is the entry 
to the antique world. This is the place out of which the 
first galleys came and knew the tide. And perhaps 
through this also (who knows) long ships from Atlantis 
once hauled with oars bringing arts and letters to those 
from whom we spring.” ‘Through these Straits at this 
hour was running that convergence of European life which 
is their modern mark. There were six steamers in sight 
and the light of others appeared as the darkness fell. After 


the emptiness of the Atlantic one felt as though it were a 
highway, and I amused myself during all the first hours of 
the night in calculating their courses by the red and the 
green lights and their eclipse. There was no moon; the 





stars came out in the warm air, very brilliant and single, 
and we were nearly nose on for the pointers of the Bear. 
But, Lord, how slow was that ship! The last light declined 
as we put Trafalgar on the beam ; it was nearly calm, and I, 
with a vague memory as to Trafalgar and Cadiz being so 
close together on the map, thought myself already in har- 
bour. But not at all! It was hour after hour, after hour. 
At last, long past midnight, and when I had hoped that 
first one light and then another was the light of Cadiz (and 
had indeed long watched the light of Cadiz itself, which is 
white and flashing) and was still trying to make out far 
off to the West the glint of Spartel, I saw a sight which 
overjoyed me—a buoy with changing coloured lights, such 
a thing as marks the entrance to a fairway ; and along that 
fairway we went, going the way that the ships of Tyre had 
gone before us into the great landlocked harbour; the 
ships of Tyre at which the Hebrew prophet railed so in- 
effectually. For he said that Tyre would come to nothing. 
So it did. But it took much longer than he thought. We 
steered carefully between ships moored and took up a 
berth of which they knew, and dropped anchor, and the 
journey was done. But I could not land till morning, and 
all the remaining hours of the night after so strange a 
passage I watched the Bear going about his monotonous 
round, and failing to take part in the baths of ocean, until 
at last it grew bright quickly over the Eastern hills and 
Cadiz turned white and the sea took on its colour. Then 
did I land in Christendom and I was greeted by the rising 
sun. H. BE.Loc, 


THE LONDON MUSEUM 


NTIQUARIANS, filling their noses 
With the aromatic dust of some episode in History; 


How I pity them their aversion from the flowing 
vistas of the Future ! 
For they organise an epoch as if it were a hall for obsolete 
utensils ; 
And the blunt bronze sword must be labelled according to 
its postulated Period. 


But to me, that am no antiquary, and a most indifferent 
histriographer, 

This Museum is a mortuary for departed passions : 

And Id barter all the brocaded farthingalés in Conservation 

For a single scolding word from great Eliza’s lips. 


In holograph documents of the Commonwealth 

Are memories and ghosts from yellow-candled councils ; 

Yet what are these, and even the death-mask of the Protector, 

Compared with the gruff murmur that came to some nodding 
secretary, 

When in politic debate the voices of Cromwell and Milton 
mingled ? 


I have Jearnt this afternoon, from a case of headless costumes, 

That the Queen, when she bustled into the Great Exhibition, 

Was wearing a sprigged silk dress and a bonnet of ostrich 
feathers. 

From this we may deduce the inches of a once-imperial 
waist-line : 

But who shall recover those heart beats of Victoria, Regina 
et Imperatriz, 

When she sailed into her Crystal Palace on the climacteric 
of an European culture ? 

* x a 

It is four o’clock ; and the London Museum is closing. 

Outside, in the court-yard, a group of patriots lingers 

To watch the young Heir to the Throne step into his hushed 
Rolls-Royce. 

And I wonder, are they wiser than the antiquarians ? 

SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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Music 
TEARING UP BACH 


HE performance by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the Philharmonic Choir of 
Bach’s Mass in B minor on April 4th gave 
many musical amateurs in London a fresh 
opportunity of reconsidering exactly what place Bach 
fills in their affections, for the B minor Mass is officially 
regarded as Bach’s masterpiece. When I say “ offici- 
ally’ I mean it is so regarded by Church musicians, 
writers of programme notes, academic professors, and 
all the amateurs who have never heard it. Personally, 
I can only say, after listening with the most careful 
attention to the performance under Mr. Albert Coates, 
that there are many works by Bach which give me 
greater pleasure. If I had to choose between the 
Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues and the B minor 
Mass I should plump for the former, and there are many 
others of Bach's compositions which I should be loth to 
lose for the B minor Mass—although I would certainly 
give up both the St. Matthew and the St. John Passions 
for the Mass. A work on so gigantic a scale as the P 
minor Mass must always impress us by its mere propor- 
tions. In Bach's case the difficulty of appreciating the 
music at its true value is complicated by Bach’s astound- 
ing virtuosity. Take, for example, the opening Kyrie. 
It begins with a chorus in five parts, continues with a 
duet between soprano and alto and concludes with 
another chorus in four parts. Now, when the Kyrie 
begins it is most impressive, the mere volume of the 
voices moving in a steady and remorseless counterpoint, 
together with the orchestra, and the underlying organ 
continually produces an effect of massive power which 
is most exhilarating. But, intrinsically, its xsthetic 
value is about on the same level as the esthetic value of 
the sight of a company of the Guards marching past the 
colours with an almost absolute regularity and rhythmic 
perfection. After the first thrill of excitement has 
passed we find ourselves beginning to wait for some- 
thing to happen. We sit patiently through the Kyrie 
and get well into the Gloria and then a gradual conviction 
of monotony can no longer be resisted. Yes, already 
Bach’s B minor Mass, “the crowning achievement of 
Bach’s genius as a creative musician,”’ begins to grow 
monotonous. It is still impressive, and no doubt to an 
academic musician, with the score in his hands and his 
soul long ago defunct, this charge of monotony would 
appear incredible, but then his interest is almost entirely 
if not absolutely technical. It is a source of everlasting 
amazement to him to contemplate Bach’s prodigious 
skill and fertility of invention. But what do I care for 
Bach’s — skill? Even such virtuosity as Bach’s 
is valueless unless it expresses some ulterior beauty or, to 
put it more succinctly, unless it is as expressive as it is 
accomplished. The value of the actual musical material 
of most of the Kyrie and Gloria seems to me to be slight, 
and what pleasure we get is derived from the consum- 
mate skill with which it is handled. 

Some time ago I quoted Dr. Terry, in his edition of 
Forkel’s Bach, as saying (relative to the fifty-three 
Cantatas composed from 1736-1744): ‘“ There are few 
phenomena in the record of art more extraordinary than 
this unflagging cataract of inspiration in which master- 
piece followed masterpiece with the monotonous perio- 
dicity of a Sunday sermon.” In my enthusiasm for 
Bach I swallowed this statement when I first met it 
and passed it on, but if Dr. Terry will excuse the expres- 
sion, it is arrant nonsense. Creative genius does not 
work in this way. Masterpieces are not produced with 
the monotonous periodicity of a Sunday sermon. In 
fact, if we stop to think we shall understand that this 
~ monotonous periodicity’’ was exactly what was 
wrong with a great deal of Bach’s music. Bach, 
through a combination of natural ability and quite 











unparalleled concentration on his art, had arrived at the 
point of being able to sit down at any minute of any day 
and compose what had all the superficial appearance of 
being a masterpiece. It is possible that even Bach 
himself did not know which was a masterpiece and which 
was not, and it is abundantly clear to me that in all his 
large-sized works there are huge chunks of stuff to 
which inspiration is the last word that one could apply. 
The dunderheaded professional musicians can hardly 
be expected to know the difference between Bach and 
Bach. To them he is the Protestant Pope of music and, 
like the other Pope, infallible. But I say that the 
pretty trumpet work in the four-part chorus of the 
Gloria, for example, is a proof that Bach was being 
consciously clever and brightening up his stuff, and 
that he was not at that moment writing with the spon- 
taneity of those really creative moments which are 
popularly called inspired. When, however, we get 
to the final chorus of the Gloria in five parts something 
happens. Those who have any instinct for music 
can feel the change at once. They can also feel that 
the opening five-part chorus of the Credo which follows 
might have been written by Mr. Frank Bridge. 
“Just let us think for one moment that the words 
of this chorus begin with the tremendous statement 
Credo in unum Deum, and be staggered that they seem 
to have meant no more to J. S. Bach than they would 
mean to Sir Hamar Greenwood or Mr. Lloyd George, 
or to most of us. The music shows no sign of Bach’s 
imagination having been fired at all; the old Leipzig 
Cantor simply took up his pen and reeled off this chorus 
as any master craftsman might polish off a ticklish 
job in the course of a day’s work. 

But the Credo does not remain long at this level. 
It contains some magnificent choruses, including the 
sublime Crucifirus and the delightful bass Aria with 
oboi d’amore obbligati. Then the opening chorus of the 
Sanctus is another movement which could not be 
praised too highly. The performance was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, the orchestra seemed overweighted 
by the choir, and there was something unsatisfactory 
about the organ continuo. Although it is absolute 
blasphemy to say so, I felt I should have liked the 
organ part cut out altogether, but this is because I 
detest the conjunction of the organ with the modern 
orchestra ; if the organ is going to be used at all, how- 
ever, obviously the sketchy outline given to it at this 
performance was not what Bach intended. 

I must say a few words about the first of Mr. Edward 
Clark’s Four Orchestral Concerts which was given 
at the Queen’s Hall on April 8th. The programme 
consisted of Haydn's Military Symphony, Mr. Arthur 
Bliss’s “Storm Music” from The Tempest, the first 
performance of a song cycle for voice and orchestra 
by Mr. Arnold Bax, and the re-orchestrated version 
of Stravinsky's “ Five Bird Suite.” Mr. Bliss’s “ Storm 
Music” is about the most effective music of the kind 
ever written for the theatre. It was emphatically in 
its right place as the accompaniment of the first scene 
of Miss Viola Tree’s production of The Tempest, if we 
are willing to allow a musical accompaniment to the 
text. Mr. Bliss has not attempted to imitate a storm 
with musical instruments, but has successfully endea- 
voured to produce the imaginative effect of a storm 
by the rhythmical use of percussion and two voices. 
Mr. Arnold Bax’s “ Song Cycle” seemed to me to be 
mere “ poeticising” in music. Mr. Bax does it with 
great skill, but it is not really worth doing. Mr. Clark 
proved to be a very capable and promising conductor. 
The programmes of his remaining concerts contain a 
number of new French works, the first performance in 
England of Schénberg’s ‘‘ Kammersinfonie,”’ Stravinsky’s 
** Pulcinella Suite ’’ and Manuel de Falla’s “ Nights in the 
Garden of Spain.” No one interested in modern music 
should miss them. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EVERAL interesting and important reprints have 
S appeared lately. Messrs. Macmillan’s complete 
edition of Henley now includes his two volumes of 
collected prose, Essays (12s.) and Views and Reviews (12s.). 
The Essays contain his two long pieces of critical work, 
‘ Burns ” and “ Byron’s World.” His essay on Burns is a 
vigorous piece of biographical criticism. Oddly enough, 
the best book ever written on Burns was written by a French- 
man, Auguste Angellier. It is a monument of very large 
proportions, and it contains a whole theory of poetic 
expression. a t " 
Henley always surprises one. He writes like a man 
whom one does not expect to be fair, that is to say, with 
defiance and with excessive pride in his own limitations, 
yet the closer you examine his work the more you are 
impressed by its fairness. He mounts the judgment-seat 
with the air of one who is impatiently sceptical of any pose 
of impartiality and delivers his speech from the bench in 
the tone of an advocate, but in substance his address is 
always much more judicial than you expect. Again, he 
writes with the determination to be trenchant and pic- 
turesque; he loathes tame statement. You expect him, 
therefore, to be slap-dash and inaccurate; he turns out 
to be learned and painstaking. Painstaking passion— 
that is his note as a critic. Messrs. Macmillan have done 
an important service to English criticism by collecting and 
republishing these essays and vignettes. 
* ok 
The second long essay, “ Byron’s World,” was intended 
as a preface to an edition of Byron’s letters, of which only 
one volume was published by Heinemann in 1897. It was 
killed by John Murray’s edition. This preface consists 
of a number of biographical sketches of those of Byron’s 
contemporaries who played a part in his life. If Henley 
had lived to read Lord Lovelace’s Astarte (I hear it is to 
be republished ; the first edition was only distributed among 
a few people), he would have altered in parts his sketch 
of Lady Byron—or “ Pippin” as he calls her. Henley would 
never have liked her, but he would have known that there 
were grounds for the famous separation, and that it was not 
due to an inexplicable, cold, censorious caprice on Lady 
Byron’s part. After Byron’s death Lady Byron became 
the mark of violent abuse. If she did not behave with for- 
giving magnanimity when her separation from Byron sent 
him into exile, she bore herself with dignity and magna- 
nimity afterwards. Her silence told against herself then. 
She could have defended herself, but she would not do that 
at the expense of her husband’s name. When Astarte is 
published the public will be able to judge between them. 
The most important part of that book is the evidence it 
contains pointing to Mrs. Leigh, Byron’s half-sister, having 
been his mistress and to their relations having continued 
after his marriage. It is a good many years since I read 
the book, but I recall the evidence as convincing. In any 
case, the public will soon be able to judge for themselves. 
The late Lord Lovelace wrote well—I remember that, too. 
* * a 
It was a symptom of the wide unpopularity of Lady 
Byron, which lasted till her death, that her name even cropped 
up in the music-hall songs of the period. Here is an absurd 
verse from one of them : 
Lord Byron is dead and so is his babby, 
But you won't find their bones in Westminster Abbey. 
Though Lady B.’s there, who caused all the scandals, 
In a fine rosewood coffin with silver handles. 
* * * 
It will be a surprise to some readers to find that Henley 
was a penetrating art-critic. At the end of Views and 
Reviews some of his criticisms are reprinted. Like his 


literary criticism it is definite and concentrated. Here is 
his note on Gainsborough. “He was the kindest, the way- 
wardest and most passionate of men; ‘a natural gentle- 
man,’ says Northcote; a fanatic of music and a romantic 
lover of musical instruments ; curious of novelty, greedy of 
experience; with more interests than he could manage, 
more ambitions than he could gratify, more temperament 
than he could adequately express. His achievement, alike 
in portraiture and landscape, is large, and the quality of 
much is very good. But it includes some elements of 
imperfectness which are as the seeds of death. His training 
was incomplete; his accomplishment never consummate ; 
his colour, for all its charm, is thin—is as of Watteau with- 
out richness and without lambency and glow; his brushwork, 
for all its ease and spontaneity and suggestiveness, too 
often produces an impression which may be likened to the 
effect of painted china; his work is too frequently experi- 
mental or capricious. There is in him something of the 
amateur; and it is impossible not to feel that his art is not 
fully representative of his admirable native gift. He had 
a rare facility of hand; he was inventive, ingenious, even 
imaginative, and he was so in his own ways with a mixture 
of sincerity and grace that is very winning; in landscape 
he touched at times a note of natural and peculiar romance. 
But it is vain to deny that his possibilities were greater 
than his performance, and that to equal him with so great 
a master of style as Reynolds is to ignore the very essentials 
of art.” 
a * cg 

That is admirable criticism, not of the “ scientific ” 
kind, but the kind which helps people to classify their 
impressions of a painter, a kind that will never go out of 
fashion. Criticism can be divided into three kinds—the 
kind which attempts to translate an esthetic emotion into 
words (this is often called creative); secondly, the kind of 
criticism which describes an author’s or painter’s talent in 
general terms, using comparison freely; and, lastly, the 
analytical kind which, taking the effect on the emotions as 
understood between critic and reader, attempts to explain 
what elements in the work in question contributed most 
to producing those emotions. In the first kind and the 
last it is hardest to succeed. 

* * * 

Messrs. Macmillan are publishing a complete edition of 
Henry James’ novels with his prefaces. The volumes out 
are The American, Roderick Hudson, The Europeans and 
Confidence (7s. 6d. each.) I understand Mr. Percy Lubbock, 
the editor, is going to include some of the novels—that 
excellent story The Bostonians, for example—which Henry 
James excluded from his Library Edition. 

% xe a 

It has always been a puzzle to me why Henry James 
did not reprint Zhe Bostonians in the great array of his 
works. Did he wish it to be forgotten? If so, why? I 
cannot think that he was blind to its merits. It is compre- 
hensible that he should have discarded The Sacred Fount, 
for it has flaws, though it is a book which is important to 
the critic of his work and methods. It stands in the same 
relation to his later work as The Wild Duck does to Ibsen’s. 
On the surface it seems a satire of his own methods of 
divination and observation, just as The Wild Duck seems a 
satire on Ibsenites who would destroy delusions at all costs. 
The narrator, when confronted by the bold denials of a 
woman, finds himself forced either to suppose he is himself 
crazy or that the elaborately dovetailed and subtly cor- 
roborated, but extravagant, explanation of her relations 
to her husband is true in spite of her most convincing 
lies. His explanation, woven of gossamer, of tiny shreds 
and strays of evidence, is too slight a structure to stand 
the battery of stout denials, and he . . . well, he leaves 
the house almost beside himself with misgivings. It is as 
though Henry James had dramatised the confrontation of 
his own methods by the horse-sense of the big common 
world. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE PENINSULA 


Shelley and Calderon. By Satvapor DE MapariaGa. 


Constable. 145s. 
Cambridge Readings in panish Literature. 
Keity. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 
Four Plays of Gil Vicente. By A. F.G. Bett. Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. 


There was once a sad lady, sour and dignified of 
visage, with a world of sorrow in her eyes—you can see 
her secret betrayed in the portrait by Antony More 
—who did England that kind of disservice which 
only those who love can inflict. Of all the foolish 

conventions of monarchy none has done more mischief 
than the State-marriage. If a king or queen marry as 
inclination bids them, no great harm is done—the fruits of 
nepotism will be enjoyed by real nephews, or legitimate 
nieces instead of by bastards and favourites; but if policy 
govern royal marriages it means that the honour and future 
of the country are confounded with the private affairs of 
its princes. When Mary Tudor married the sombre and 
sullen Philip she unwittingly contrived centuries of mis- 
understanding between England and the one Latin country 
whose genius is most akin to the English. A witty if 
impolite Englishman of last century said that the difference 
between the three Latin countries could be easily summed 
up. “ From France we take our mistresses and our cooks ; 
from Italy our wives and our pictures; from Spain our 
friends and our honourable enemies.” It expresses, this 
judgment, one aspect of a truth. The English have never 
been tempted to be frivolous about Spain. Our enmity 
with France produced ugly or silly things, such as Gillray’s 
caricatures and such taunts as “ frog-eater”’ ; our fascinated 
fear of Italy produced such ashamed epigrams as “ an 
Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate”; but to Spain, 
whether in friendship or enmity, England has always been 
polite. Don Quixote can ride on Salisbury Plain in splendid 
security ; the great book of his adventures was translated 
into English about twenty years after the Armada; and 
if the religious breach had not accentuated the national 
quarrel, I have no doubt Spanish literature might have 
occupied the position which was gained by the literature 
of France. 

Senhor Madariaga suggests that Spain’s position towards 
Europe is not unlike that of England : 

There is a Spanish as well as an English insularity. Our land is 
known as the Peninsula because it touches the mainland along the 
French border. But who doubts the Pyrenees were and perhaps 
still are a barrier to European influences as effective as, nay, more 
effective than, the Channel ? Spain is the Island of the South-west, 
Neither the Reformation nor even the Renaissance succeeded in 
effecting a landing on her inaccessible shores. The most glorious 
chapter of her history, and perhaps of all history, was not writ over 
European lands, but across the Atlantic seas. Like England, 
Spain, placed at the westernmost end of Europe, turns her back 
to the Continent and looks towards her own image in the New World. 
Like England, Spain succeeded in keeping a strong character of her 
own through centuries of European life and development. Like 
England, Spain is in Europe, but not of Europe. 


By J. F. 


There are things there one would question: it is a robust 
conscience or an indulgent mind which can think of Spain’s 
achievements in America as “the most glorious chapter in 
all history”; but it is certainly time that English people 
ceased to take the crude view of Spain in the New World 
familiar to every schoolboy from the pages of Westward Ho! 
Senhor Madariaga is not, however, concerned with politics. 
His book is an effort to interpret some Spanish books to 
English readers, to show us what one Spaniard thinks of 
the genius of Wordsworth, and to praise that work of inter- 
pretation done for us by Shelley in his translations and 
appreciation of Calderon. If one gets most pleasure from 
the essay on Spanish Popular Poetry, finds most to agree 
with in the Shelley and Calderon, the most exciting of the 
essays is that on Wordsworth. Here we have Wordsworth’s 
solemnity judged by a seriousness which makes him appear 








a trifle fatuous; Senhor Madariaga is, I think, insensitive 
to some of the finer lyrical impulses of Wordsworth, but it 
were foolish to deny that he makes a point in such a judg- 
ment as this: 

There is in Wordsworth too much composure, too much respecta- 
bility, he is too much like a British gentleman in his Sunday clothes, 
to admit of any other gait than the sober, steady, sure-footed walk- 
ing. It is the dominant rhythm of his mind, that mind of his which 
will not spare the reader one single slip in reasoning, description or 
narrative. It regulates the progress of all his verse, and it is never 
more triumphant than in the rare cases when he tries to venture 
into more agitated or fanciful movements. A case in point is his 
“ Skylark.” He begins on a forced note, false and too buoyant : 


“Up with me! Up with me into the clouds!” 
It is the false elation of an elderly clergyman trying to be playful 


with the schoolboys. We hear him falling heavily on the grass 
in the second line: 


“For thy song, lark, is strong.” 


I think Senhor Madariaga ignores too much the poems, 
notably many sonnets, in which Wordsworth, if he walks, is 
walking well off the earth; but his whole essay is one which 
deserves consideration. I hope he will give us in another 
volume studies of English authors who have seriousness 
without solemnity—Lamb is a very notable example of a 
man whose apparent lightness contains more wisdom than 
all the heavy, ambitious efforts of the pantisocrats of Par- 
nassus. And Senhor Madariaga should be interesting on 
those two very insular yet European authors, Thomas Love 
Peacock, and Coventry Patmore. Meanwhile, his book 
should do much, as also should Mr, FitzMaurice Kelly’s 
and Mr. Bell’s, towards reviving English interest in the 
literature of the Peninsula. It is an ironic thing that 
while our interest in Calderon and Lope was largely pro- 
voked by the enthusiasm of German scholars, the brief 
vogue these dramatists enjoyed here was soon killed by 
the fatal passion engendered by Carlyle for the wind and 
fury of German philosophy and poetry. Lessing and 
Schiller are familiar to people who hardly know the names 
of Ruiz or Balthasar Gracian, and even in modern literature 
Sudermann and Hauptmann are far better known than 
Juan Valera, Benavente or even Echegaray and Valdes, 
from which two last, surprisingly, Mr. Kelly makes no 
selections, 

There are, however, many English people whose interest 
in the literature of the Peninsula is not balanced by acquaint- 
ance with Spanish or Portuguese. Calderon’s fame in 
England is almost entirely due to the versions by Shelley, 
FitzGerald, Trench and MacCarthy; in recent years we 
have had versions of modern Spanish books, but the classical 
authors are neglected. There is not even a good trans- 
lation of any representative plays by Lope de Vega. When 
we consider this, it is not perhaps surprising that Gil Vicente 
of Portugal should have had to wait four hundred years 
for a translator, but in reading Mr. Bell’s admirable version 
of the four plays, including the celebrated Auto da Alma, 
one is sorry that Vicente’s authentic humour and spring- 
like naturalism did not tempt an Elizabethan translator. 
Mr. Bell has kept the rhymes and metre of his originals, 
and his versions, which are printed alongside the Portuguese, 
are often extremely felicitous, preserving to an unusual 
extent the lyric beauty and the spontaneous quickness 
of Vicente. 

Vicente is not easily paralleled in European literature. 
There is in him a spirit akin to Chaucer's, but much 
of his work reminds one more of those Elizabethan 
singers whose simplicity is artful yet still spontaneous enough 
to parade its art. His characterisation is rough and typical, 
reminding one of the convenient persons in such stories as 
Sacchetti’s—he shows no signs of desiring or of being able to 
enter into any deeper psychology, such as Calderon approaches 

both in comedies and tragedies. The Auto da Alma is 
strongly reminiscent of The Dream of Gerontius—its devils 
are the true medieval demons, not the cold and 
bitter infernal Dignity which Milton foisted into Christian 
mythology. The LEvxhortation to War contains a very 
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curious character, in the shape of a necromancer priest, 
who summons up from Hell Polyxena, Penthesilea, Hannibal, 
Achilles, and other heroes, who encourage King Manoel, 
before whom the play was first acted in 1513, in his war 
against the Moors. It is a successful patriotic poem, but 
its chief value for us lies in its incidental glimpses of the ideas 
and superstitions of the period. Polyxena is induced to 
tell of her love on earth, and she draws the portrait of the 
true lover: 

Constancy has the first place 

And resolution; and with these, 

Noble must he be, discreet, 

Silent, patient of disdain 

With heart e’er open to love’s strain 

In passion’s service to compete, 

But not to change and change again, 

And he must be liberal 

Generous exceedingly, 

Since there is no quality 

That for lovers is so mect. 


Very gentle-manner’d he, 

Humane and courteous, must be 

And serve his lady without hope, 

For he who loveth grudgingly 

Proves himself of little scope. 
The necromancer is represented as having power over the 
demons, power not unlike that exercised by a pantomime 
Aladdin, and 1 think that in the pantomime melodrama of 
the wicked magician and his demons we have the degenerate 
modern survival of this old demonology, inherited by 
Vicente from the miracle plays. The farce of The Carriers 
and the tragi-comedy of the Serra da Estrella have not such 
interest as the other two plays; though each, especially 
the Serra da Estrella, has passages of rustic beauty as in 
Gonzalo’s song : 

Flying, the magpie has flown away, 

O, that "twere brought to me again : 

In yonder covert 

*Twas mine at will, 

With its dark-brown eyes 

And its golden bill. 

O, that ’twere brought to me again! 


The mixture of song and speech in this play—in the 
Auto da Alma the stage directions provide for the singing 
of liturgical hymns—suggests a possible new form for serious 
drama in modern times. There seems no reason why 
comic opera should be allowed a monopoly of a device 
which at once lightens the character of a play and provides 
the author with an opportunity for rendering intense emotion 
greater than that afforded by ordinary spoken dialogue. 
R. Exuis Rozerts. 


THE ULSTER LEGEND 


Ireland and the Ulster Legend; or, The Truth about Ulster. 
By W. A. McKnicut. With Foreword by Sopute 
Bryant. London: P. S. King. 2s. 


This book is published a little belatedly. Its object is 
to “dispel the illusion that Unionist Ulster is superior in 
things meral and material to the rest of Ireland.” That 
illusion is now consecrated in the Government of Ireland 
Act which, in Sir Horace Plunkett’s happy phrase, makes 
Unionist Ulster a mandatory over the rest of Ireland without 
responsibility. Illusions, however, have a habit of collapsing 
quite suddenly just at the moment when they seem to be 
most firmly fixed; and, under the operation of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, with the same dramatic transition 
from the apotheosis of unreality to the abyss of truth, the 
legend of Ulster’s superiority is likely to vanish as abruptly 
as the legends of German invincibility and British sincerity. 
One is tempted to digress into a consideration of the growth 
of legends, but what we are concerned with here is the 
Going of one of them. Everybody knows what the 
Jister legend is. It is the claim made for political Ulster 


—especially Antrim and Down (including Belfast), Armagh 
and Derry—that the people in these parts are more pros- 


perous, more intelligent, more civilised altogether than 
those in the rest of Ireland, and this assumption is put 
forward as justifying the demand not only for separate 
treatment but for specially privileged treatment. This 
legend of Ulster’s superiority in prosperity and civilisation 
has been circulated in England so industriously, asserted 
so loudly and continuously, that even many people who 
should know better take it for granted that it is true. This 
book demonstrates that it is the very reverse of true. 

Many books have been written on Ulster, but the author 
is almost certainly right in claiming that his is the first to 
treat the subject statistically. The bulk of the beok is a 
compilation of statistical tables with notes by the compiler. 
The information given in these tables is derived entirely 
from Parliamentary Blue Books and White Papers, and the 
tables have all been examined by professional experts and 
certified as correct. The author, who came upon the sta- 
tistical revelation of the facts about the Ulster legend almost 
by accident in the course of a general investigation of the 
social state of Ireland, has found an admirable collaborator 
in Dr. Bryant, who recapitulates in her foreword the general 
tenor of the inquiry and the conclusions to which it leads, 
Dr. Bryant was brought up in Ulster, where her father 
played an important part in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of the so-called “National” system of education, 
and her knowledge of Ulster and of Irish history generally 
enables her to illuminate the value and importance of the 
compiler’s statistical tables. Her foreword, however, is 
in no strict sense polemical, and goes nowhere beyond her 
brief. All her conclusions are based directly upon the 
tables extracted from official sources and certified as correct 
by a chartered accountant. These tables relate to the 
five years prior to the war, the period during which the 
Lister legend attained its zenith. 

What are the tests of the superiority which it claims? 
{s Ulster richer, is it more civilised as regards provision for 
health and education, is it of higher moral and intellectual 
standard, than the rest of Ireland? A larger proportion 
of the population is rural—lives on and by the land—in 
Ulster than in Leinster, and the percentage of the popu- 
lation living on the land for all Ireland is only very slightly 
higher than it is for Ulster,including Belfast. The average 
valuation of agricultural holdings in Ulster is lower than in 
Munster or Leinster, and below the average for all Ireland 
including Connacht. So is the income-tax assessment 
per head and per family. The number of emigrants from 
Ulster exceeds the sum of those from Leinster and Munster 
together, and Antrim and Down head the Irish county lists. 
The percentage of illiteracy is higher in Ulster than in any 
province except Connacht, and above the average for all 
Ireland. ‘The infant mortality rate is higher in Ulster than 
in any province except Leinster, which includes Dublin, 
where housing conditions are notoriously scandalous. 
Ulster, with the largest number of deaths from tuberculosis, 
contributes less per head for remedial measures than any 
other province. Ulster’s illegitimate birth-rate is the 
highest—five times that of Connacht. For every 100,000 
of their respective inhabitants, there are eighteen “habitual 
criminals’ in Ulster to one in Connacht and three and 
a-half in Munster and Leinster. The yearly average of 
houses classified as “resorts of habitual criminals at large” 
is 164.8 for Ulster against 7.2 for the rest of Ireland, with 
none at all in Connacht. Equally striking comparisons are 
apparent between “Pro-Irish” and “ Anti-Irish” Ulster, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Ulster, indeed, and especially political Ulster with 
Belfast as its centre, contrasts so unfavourably by most 
normal tests with the rest of Ireland, that the inquiry inevi- 
tably leads on into a search for the explanations of this 
marked inferiority, the clue to which is to be found in 
Belfast. School attendance is incomparably worse in 
Ulster than in the rest of Ireland, and we find that in Belfast 
school accommodation is grievously inadequate, with the 
result that children are packed together in schools which 
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NOW READY. 
A New 


Agricultural Policy 


By F. E. GREEN (Autkor of “ A History of the Agri- 
cultural Labourer, 1870-1920,”’ etc.) 4s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—‘ His advocacy is clear and detailed, and his 
criticism pointed: . . . worth noting.” 
Glasgow Herald.—" Brightly and vigorously written by 
a shrewd observer.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ He raises most interesting points 
in a most interesting way, and his book should be read.” 
Daily News.—‘ Will leave few unexcited . . . provides 
food for thought.” 


STORIES FROM A VARIED LIFE. 


Stray Thoughts & Memories 


By the late JAMES A. RENTOUL, K.C., LL.D. 

Edited by L. RENTOGL. 18s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ Many racy anecdotes.” 

Daily News.—*‘ Racy and warm-hearted memories of a 
varied life. . . . Should be widely read.” 














HUGH DE SELINCOURT’S GREAT NEW NOVEL 


Women and Children «6a. s«. 


Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIS writes :—" This novel seems to 
be, in some ways, his most notable achievement.” 

The Observer says :—"* This is the best novel that Mr. de 
Sélincourt has yet published.” 





Send to the Publishers now for their new Monthly News-Sheet, 
entitled ‘‘ Our Books.” 


LEONARD PARSONS, LTD., 
24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
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NAPOLEON'S CENTENARY! 


Messrs. Denr & Sons announce a 
GREAT NAPOLEONIC NOVEL 


TORCHLIGHT 


By BARONESS LEONIE AMINOFF 
Large Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. 

§ The young Napoleon, “a thin, sulky youth, 
who works like the very devil,” emerging from the 
early period of the French Revolution. 
§ Full of vivid, Awman interest and intimate 
character drawing. 

“* Great,”’ but very human people moving against 

e background of Revolutionary France. 








“ Useful as guides . . . fascinating and instruc- 
tive as history.” —ScoTsman. 
THE 


MEDLEVAL TOWNS 


‘LITERARY GUIDES) SERIES. 
F’cap 8vo. (Pocketable), cloth gilt, each 5s. 6d, net (some 
in leather, 7s. 6d. net). 
MANY MAPS—AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
A few of the Thirty-three Titles. 





ROME By NORWOOD YOUNG 
VENICE By THOMAS OKEY 
PARIS By THOMAS OKEY 
SIENA By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
FLORENCE _By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
ASSISI By LINA DUFF GORDON 





J.M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 10 Aldine House, Bedford St.,W.C. 

















REVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. 


- + — + ~---- 


How to Learn French or Spanish Without the 
Use of English. 


—_~—-—_— 


THE new Pelman method of learning French or Spanish 
without the use of English is causing quite a revolution in 
Language teaching in this country. 

Men and women who were never able to “ get on with ” 
Foreign Languages when at school are now finding it quite 
an easy matter to acquire a fluent knowledge of French or 
Spanish by this new method. 

Moreover, they are greatly enjoying their study of these 
languages, as their letters—many of them couched in the 
most glowing terms—testify. 

Readers who would like to have full particulars of the new 
method should write to-day to the address printed below. 
These particulars will be sent to any address, gratis and post 
free. 

The Pelman method is taught through the post and one of 
its most distinctive features is that the student learns the 
particular language in question in that language and without 
the use of English. Thus you learn French in French and 
Spanish in Spanish. And yet, even if you do not know a single 
word of either of these languages to begin with, you can study 
the lessons, right from the commencement, with the greatest 
ease. 

Many students on starting to learn a Foreign Language 
are repelled by the difficulties of the Grammar. These 
difficulties are avoided by the Pelman method. This 
method enables you to read, write and speak French or 
Spanish first—the formal grammar coming later. Further, 
it enables you to learn either language without learning long 
lists of French or Spanish words by heart. The words are 
fixed in your mind by quite another method. Is fact, you 
learn them by using them and in such a way that yeu sever 
forget them. 





Some Opinons. 

“‘I am more than pleased with the Course. It is what the student 
has wanted for years. Having laboriously and unsuccessfully studied 
French for some months before taking up the Pelman method, I am 
beginning now to realise that the Pelman method is the only satisfactory 
way of learning a language," writes B. 130. 

"«T am delighted with the Spanish Course and find it extremely 
interesting and easy to follow. The learning of languages is an inter- 
esting study, but the hard work usually entailed generally results in the 
evaporation of interest. Your Course retains the student's interest and 
teaches him the language; it is without doubt the solution of the 
problem of the study of a Foreign Language,”’ writes S.T. 104. 

“* After several years’ drudgery at school I found myself with scarcely 
any knowledge of the French Language, and certainly without any 
ability to use the language. I realise now that this method was wrong. 
After about six months’ study by the Pelman method I find I have 
practically mastered the language,”’ writes B. 143. 

“I consider the method as remarkable as it is simple. Prom the 
beginning one can entirely think in Spanish and understand, and this 
is the only practical way to master a Foreign Language—at least, in 
my opinion. Several of my fellow-students are taking up the Course,”’ 
writes S.S. 104. 


The simplicity of the new method—enabling you to gain a 
thorough mastery of the French or Spanish Language in 
about one-third the usual time—its novel, fascinating and 
effective character, its ingenious method of teaching Pronunci- 
ation and the high reputation of the Pelman Institute, have 
all combined to win for it widespread popular interest and 
support. The number of people who are learning French or 
Spanish by the Pelman method is increasing rapidly. All 
state that it is the easiest and simplest method of learning a 
Foreign Language they have ever met with. Readers who 
would like to know more about this remarkable method of 
learning French or Spanish should write to-day to the address 
printed below. By return they will receive a copy of a book 
fully describing the new method, gratis and post free. The 
address is the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 
57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, WC. I. 
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are much too small, and many cannot find places in the 
schools at all. It is significant that the school inspectors 
whose reports are quoted in these pages exempt from their 
criticism the schools maintained by Catholics. As for those 
maintained—or not maintained—by Protestants, as Dr. 
Bryant observes, “there is no escape from the conclusion 
that, in respect of popular education, the standard of civi- 
lisation in Belfast is low, and the conclusion is at least 
suggested that this fact has some effect in swelling the 
record of habitual crime, and in lowering the standard of 
physical and moral vitality generally.” Again, it is im- 
possible to study the evidence without coming to the con- 
clusion that, as to progressive reform in the conditions of 
life for the factory workers, Belfast is far behind the standard 
of civilisation that obtains in the factories of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. The Ulster legend, in short, is built upon 
a foundation of sweated workers and little children for 
whom there is no room in the schools because those who 
profit by the legend will not pay for accommodation. The 
legend is maintained in the sole interests of the Ulster 
magnates and that portion of the British plutocracy which 
has interests material or sentimental in Ireland. This 
book explodes it. It should be in the hands of every worker 
in the Labour Party’s campaign for the enlightenment of 
the British electorate on the Irish issue. 


VANESSA 
Vanessa, and her Correspondence with Jonathan Swift. 
Edited by A. Martin FREEMAN. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 6d. 
It is perhaps owing to our ignorance as well as to our 


knowledge, to their reticences as well as to their confession s, 


that the figures of Swift and Vanessa have such power to 
haunt the imagination. The half may be more than the 
whole, though the half that we have here certainly looks a 
very small one. We must be forever reading between the 
lines of their correspondence, guessing at allusions, or 
crossing uncharted spaces of silence. Mr. Martin has 
gathered all the testimony that can be found into one small 
sad volume. What does it amount to? Some forty letters 
which cover a period of more than ten years, a poem, ob- 
viously autobiographical and not intended for publication, 
and a legend based upon the gossip of hostile contem- 
poraries. Yet legend has won the day. It is unsupported 
by direct evidence and our editor rejects it, but we cannot 
banish it from the memory; it colours our interpretation 
of all the records. The letters break off a year before 
Vanessa’s death. It would seem probable that some definite 
occurrence had severed her relations with Swift, for in her 
will, a careful and complicated document, there is no mention 
of his name. At the end she seems to have escaped 
from the tyranny which she could not escape in life. More 
than this we do not know, but legend insists that she died 
of a broken heart. 

Vanessa was ill and lonely. She had been wounded by 
Swift’s neglect, and maddened by rumours of a secret marriage 
between him and Hester Johnson (“Stella”), his lifelong 
protegée and friend. In arash moment she wrote to Stella 
asking if she were really Swift’s wife. Swift was enraged at 
this action, which seemed like an attempt to force his wishes, 
and, legend says, he rode in a fury to Cellbridge, a village 
near Dublin, where Vanessa was living. Striding across 
her room in silent rage, he threw down her letter upon the 
table and departed as he had come without a word. From 
that shock she never recovered. The story of this fatal 
interview has been denied, but we can hardly doubt that 
there was some tragic climax to Vanessa’s love. ‘“* Your 
dear image,” she had written, “is always before my eyes. 
Sometimes you strike me with such prodigious awe that I 
tremble with fear—at other times a charming compassion 
shines through your countenance which revives my soul.” 
“When I begin to complain, then you are angry, and there 
is something in your look so awful that it strikes me 





dumb.” Such phrases prepare us for the catastrophe as 
though they had been written for that purpose. From the 
very first it was implicit in the situation which she had 
created for herself. This was the situation. 

During one of Swift’s visits to London in 1708 he made the 
acquaintance of a Mrs. Vanhomrigh, a widow of some means, 
with two sons and two daughters. In 1710 he lived for a 
time in lodgings close to Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s house and saw 
the family continually. Esther Vanhomrigh, or Vanessa, 
was at that time a girl of about twenty. Swift, then over 
forty, regarded her as a mere child, but as an intelligent and 
dissatisfied child, wearied by the foolish gossip of her mother’s 
drawing-room, and hungry for the things of the mind. 

“This moody, impatient, interested and interesting ques- 
tioner should not be passed by; she should be made to 
“mind her book,’ encouraged to think and develop her 
faculties and, later on, grow up to be a fit companion for 
men of sense. So, for the amusement of the gods, the bond 
was tied between them.” 

The history of what followed lies in letters preserved by 
Vanessa (she even kept drafts of the ones which she wrote 
to Swift), and in Cadenus and Vanessa, a poem which 
Swift wrote for her private amusement. Unfortunately, 
many of the letters which she treasured have disappeared, 
and the poem ends at the most interesting point. It is clear 
that Vanessa came to love her strange tutor with passionate 
intensity. Swift, by his own account, would seem to have 
been dismayed and perhaps a little touched. 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That flattery’s the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

He wished to remain her philosopher, but he wished for 
nothing more. There are grounds for supposing that he 
was constitutionally indisposed to the passion of love. A 
biographer remarks that the absence of any trace of such a 
passion from writings conspicuous for their amazing sin- 
cerity and also for freedoms of another kind might be 
regarded as a confirmation of this theory. But however 
this may be, it is certain that the ties between Swift and 
Stella were closer and more affectionate than any which 
Vanessa could weave. Her confessions must have placed 
him in a cruel dilemma. For some reason he could not 
bring himself to drive her entirely out of his life. He allowed 
himself to be loved, and we cannot tell whether his motive 
was solely one of compassion. The instinct for domination 
was one of the strongest features in his character. It 
accounts for much of his bitterness, and it informs his 
attitude to the whole circle of his contemporaries, to his 
servants, to his masters, to his adversaries, and to the 
women who loved him. 

This violent self-assertion is an ugly thing to contemplate, 
but those who blame, and they are many, should remember 
that Swift was of too fine a nature to inflict suffering with 
impunity. In wounding others he wounded himself so 
deeply that he is more to be pitied than his victims. 

‘Ve lay down the book with mixed feelings. Is there any 
profit, one is inclined to ask, in this raking over of ashes, 
in this painful piecing together of a miserable story? Is 
there not too much chatter in the world about Harriet, or 
the identity of Mr. W. H.—too many ghostly crickets 
creaking where a house was burned? Yet in the case of 
this volume such criticism is hardly justified. Our shrinking 
should be ascribed, I think, to a certain quality in the 
letters themselves, and not to the spirit—a patient and 
delicate one—in which the editor has approached his work. 
In spite of all the changes that have swept over our habits 
and conventions since the days of Queen Anne, we feel that 
these letters might have been written to-day. They have 
not aged. The writers seem to be infinitely nearer to us 
than many authors who were born in the last century. In 
consequence, we have the sensation of intruding. Swift is 
so direct that even when he casts a love-poem into the 
framework of mythology which contemporary taste 
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demanded he does not keep us at a distance. As Sir 
Leslie Stephen remarks, Cadenus and Vanessa might be 
used as an affidavit in a law court. He is sincere when he 
jokes, when he rails, when he pays compliments, and when 
he is silent. This is the great secret of his power. Truth 
is the most fascinating thing in the world. The truths that 
Swift told were occasionally appalling, often merely un- 
pleasant, but the man who is inspired by truth in the way 
that he was commands our allegiance, sometimes our love, 
and always our whole attention. 


ORPHEUS IN THE WAR OFFICE 


Education and the Army. An Essay in Reconstruction. 
By Coronet Lorp Gore.t, C.B.E.,M.C. Humphrey 
Milford. 16s. 

On page 266 of his Education and the Army, Lord Gorell 
exclaims: “‘ No one can end and very few begin,” and it 
certainly stands to his credit, beyond that of any other 
officer who has taken part in the reformation of civil educa- 
tion in the Army since 1914, that he was the beginner of 
this work, and that, without his courage and determination, 
the work would not have been begun in spite of its necessity. 

Before the war, civil education in the Army was organised 
en a voluntary basis and, so long ago as the year 1800, 
we find mention of a regimental school in The Regulations 
of the Rifle Cerps, the weekly charges for which were for 
a sergeant 6d. a corporal 4d. a private 3d. and for children 
2d. During the war, the enormous influx into the Army of 
civilians from all parts of the world undoubtedly broadened 
the regular soldier’s mental horizon and, what with the 
monotony of the trenches, ‘the desire amongst many men, 
even if only in thought, to get away from mud and slime, 
and the necessity of military schools to make good the 
deficiencies in training in England, the old voluntary pre- 
war system, which was inapplicable to a theatre of war 
and which was to a great extent inoperative at home, 
began to be replaced by a desire for something better. 

The Third Army School, the first of its kind, was estab- 
lished at Flixecourt in August, 1915, and it is pleasant to 
record that General Lynden-Bell, who figures so prominently 
in Lord Gorell’s book, figured equally prominently in its 
institution. Under its first Commandant, Brigadier-General 
R. J. Kentish, it became so popular that each British Army 
in France eventually copied it and established an Army 
school of its own. Then came corps and divisional schools, 
a commanding officers’ school, a tactical school, a staff 
school, etc., and though ll these institutions were of a 
military nature, a considerable amount of non-academic, 
civil educational work was carried out by them and, little 
by little, the desire for the general lecturer to troops in rest 
billets took form. Lord Gorell does not enter very deeply 
into this steady evolution, nor does he mention the stimulus 
which was given to general education by the Physical 
Training School under Colonel R. B. Campbell, first estab- 
lished at Auxi-le-Chateau and later on at St. Pol. He 
confines himself almost entirely to the academic side—the 
knowledge to be culled from books and school-masters, 
which will never really succeed in converting the soldier 
into a useful citizen unless moral, physical and vocational 
training be intimately associated with it. 

As regards vocational training, he tells us next to nothing. 
Yet, surely, the teaching of a trade to the soldier is more 

profitable than French and algebra. He has not written, 
as he should have, a chapter on “ breakers ahead,” the 
chief of which is, that education in the Army is likely to 
fall into its old pre-war groove of “ certificate hunting.” 
Should this be allowed, then Lord Gorell’s efforts will have 
been in vain. The future of his scheme is still in the balance, 
and which way the balance will swing depends very much 
on the determination of his successors to look upon civil 
education as a means to an end—skilful soldiership and 
prosperous citizenship, and not the end itself. Further, 
that as a means it cannot be divorced from the military 











By JAMES 


Essay towards a Science of Education. 
CLERK MAXWELL GARNETT, C.B.E., M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, General Secretary of 
the League of Nations Union. Royal 8vo. With a coloured 
diagram. 36s net. 

“* This book should make a mark upon educational thought and practice 
in England. It is bold, clarifying, and — oy . « » Im tone and outlook 


it recalls the Magna Didactica of Comenius. ... It has the same Gne 
qualities of faith, sincerity, and courage.”’ 
Sir Micwagt SADLER in The Manchester Guardian. 


The Economic Development of France 


and Germany, 1815-1014. ByJ.H. CLAPHAM, 
Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
18s net. 

The author has lectured at Cambridge for some years past over the 
ground covered by this book. He has now put all his material into book 
form, for the use of the growing body of those who study European 
economic history and are handicapped by the lack of books in English, 
and of comprehensive books in any language. He has adopted through- 
out the point of view that he is writing a history not of economic opinion 
but of economic fact. 


The History of the Post Office in 
British North America, 1630-1870. 


By W. SMITH, sometime Secretary of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of Canada. Royal 8vo. With 3 portraits. 21s net. 
“A most scholarly book. . .. The mere machinery of the Post Office, 
as revealed in these pages, is fascinating enough, especially in the early 
days of the English settlements. ... The story becomes yet more 
interesting when the time comes for founding a branch of the Post Office 
in the new Colony of Canada... . / All these incidents throw a welcome 
light on the habits of the times.""—The Times. 


Manual of Modern Scots. sy w. GRANT, 
M.A., Convener of the Scottish Dialects Committee, and 
J. MAIN DIXON, Litt.Hum.D., Professor of Comparative 
Literature in the University of Southern California. Demy 
8vo. 20s net. 

“It is a student's manual of Scots prepared by two eminent scholars 
whose knowledge of their particular theme is very thorough, and is 
supplemented by a wide and liberal acquaintance with parallel and analo- 
gous topics. Their volume will at once be recognised as, and will long 
remain, the classical authority on the subject."—The Glasgow Herald. 


The Scientific Papers of Bertram 


Hopkinson, cmc. MA. F.RS. Collected and 
arranged by Sir J. ALFRED EWING, K.C.B., P.R.S., and 
Sir JOSEPH LARMOR, M.P., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. Witha 
portrait and 17 plates. 63s net. 

‘This memoria! volume is a book of great scientific importance, while 
it is also an inspiration to all who would devote themselves to such work 
as his, and a tribute to the memory of one of whom any university might 
be proud.”"—The Glasgow Herald. 


The Essentials of Mental Measure- 


ment. By W. BROWN, MA., MD., D.Sc., and G. H. 
THOMSON, D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. 21snet. Cambridge 
Psychological Library. 

Dr Brown's original work on this subject was published in 1911; the 
present volume is an expansion of that work, together with a large amount 
of new material by Dr Godfrey H. Thomson. 


Industrial Colonies and Village 


Settlements for the Consumptive. 
By Sir GERMAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.D., 
LL.D., and P. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Tuberculosis Officer for the County of Cambridge. With a 
Preface by Sir CiirrorpD ALLBUTT. Demy 8vo. Paper 
covers, 9s net; cloth, ros 6d net. 

“In the volume before us the authors have broken new ground and have 
opened the door of opportunity and hope for the consumptive working 
man. ... The experience gained at the Papworth Hall colony shows 
that the methods advocated in this remarkable book for the treatment 


and prevention of tuberculosis have been conceived upon right lines.” 
The Medical Officer 
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training of the soldier, or from his physical training, or his 
moral training, which four united bulk to make the man 
and which separated simply produce various types of 
pedants. 

In spite of this criticism, Lord Gorell is to be congratu- 
lated by all thinking soldiers on his success. Single-handed 
he fought the Treasury (p. 256), War Office Finance Depart- 
ment (p. 83) and the Army Council (p. 262), the wordy 
Cerberus which guards the portals of efficiency. Few 
attempt to pass this monster, still fewer succeed, and that 
Lord Gorell did attempt and did succeed gives to his book 
an aspect of almost unique interest. Orpheus lulled to 
sleep the dog of Pluto with his lyre, and Lord Gorell is a 
poet, hence, perhaps, his secret. May his lyre continue 
to sound, even now when at a distance from that mausoleum 
of lost hopes in which for two years he charmed many a 
weary wanderer. 


THE HARVEST OF AN ARTIST’S EYE 


Anton Tchekhov’s Note-Books. With Reminiscences of 
Tchekhov by Maxim Gorki. Translated by S. S. 
KoTe.LIaANsky and Lronarp Woo.r. The Hogarth 
Press. 5s. 

It is extraordinary how interesting these notes on human 
nature are, though they are brief and their point some- 
times vague. ‘‘He had nothing in his soul except recol- 
lections of his schooldays —‘‘ They fell upon the soft 
caviare greedily, and devoured it in a minute.” These 
are typical. We are drawn into being interested 
partly by knowing it is Tchekhov who noted these 
things down, but our interest is not only due to 
that. They are incidents and thoughts which we should 
guess had been collected by a reflective, rare type of 
mind. Samuel Butler’s note-books were also for his own 
use, but he wrote them as carefully as his books, knowing 
that other eyes might some day read them. Not so Tchekhov. 
Sometimes it is an idea for a play he jots down, “For a 
Play: a character always lying without rhyme or reason ” ; 
or the germ of a story, “ N. struggled all his life investi- 
gating a disease and studying its bacilli; he devoted his 
whole life to the struggle, expended on it all his powers, 
and suddenly just before his death, it turned out that the 
disease was not in the least infectious or dangerous.” Some- 
times Tchekhov is reflecting in his note-book on himself : 
“* Alas, what is terrible is not the skeletons, but the fact 
that I am no longer terrified of them.” Sometimes the entry 
is a phrase which has attracted him. ‘Success has already 
given that man a lick with its tongue.” But most often 
he puts down the casual remarks of people which reveal 
them: “Mammy (evidently a child is speaking, and its 
mother is dressed for a party), don’t show yourself to 
the guests, you are very fat.”—Someone says “about 
absolutely everything: ‘What's the good of that? It’s 
useless.’ ”’—‘* Madam N., who sells herself, says to each 
man, ‘I love you because you are not like the rest.’ ” 
—“ A little girl with rapture about her aunt: ‘She is very 
beautiful, as beautiful as our dog.’ ’’—‘t Whatever happens, 
he says: ‘It is the priests,’””—“‘ N., father of a family, listens 
to his son reading aloud J. J. Rousseau to the family and 
thinks : ‘ Well, at any rate, J. J. Rousseau had no gold medal 
on his breast, but I have one.’ ” 

The charm of this book is that the reader has the sensation 
of perfectly intimate, easy intercourse with Tchekhov 
himself. While that intercourse lasts the reader himself 
feels observant, gentle, disillusioned, humorous and wise. 
It appears from Gorki’s description of him, which is also 
translated, that to meet Tchekhov was to meet an unusually 
natural man and that he had the art of making even strained, 
pretentious people relax from their poses and talk about 
what really interested them. Gorki was present on several 
occasions when he did this, and once, after four affected ladies 
had been brought to talk about crystallised fruit instead of 
high matters, Gorki said to him, ‘“ You managed that 





nicely.” Tchekhov laughed quietly and said, “ Everyone 
should speak his own language.” At the end of Gorki’s 
short sketch of him (by the bye, Gorki does not describe 
his appearance well) there is an admirable piece of criticism 
of Tchekhov the writer. He compares the atmosphere of 
his stories to a melancholy day of late autumn— 
when the air is transparent and the outline of naked trees, narrow 
houses, greyish people is sharp. Everything is strange, lonely, 
motionless, helpless. The author's mind, like the autumn 
sun, shows up in hard outline the monotonous roads, the crooked 
streets, the little squalid houses in which tiny, miserable people 
are stifled with boredom and laziness and fill the houses with an 
unintelligible, drowsy bustle. He looked at all these 
dreary inhabitants of his country, and, with a sad smile, with a 
tone of gentle but deep reproach, with anguish in his face and in 
his heart, in a beautiful and sincere voice,he said to them: “You 
live badly, my friends. It is shameful to live like that.” 
Tchekhov was the best painter of the tragedy of life's 
trivialities, the gentlest, yet the most implacable enemy of 
mustiness, dreariness, cowardice. Mr. Koteliansky and 
Mr. Leonard Woolf have translated admirably this most 
companionable and genuine little book. 


COSIMO I. 


Cosix:o I., Duke of Florence. By Cxcity Boorn. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 

This is a pleasant book of attractive appearance, well 
printed, nicely illustrated, without a trace of pedantry, 
although it is based on documents, nor of prurience, thoug! 
it is about the Italian Renaissance. There is no other 
book that we know of devoted to the subject of which it 
treats, though von Ranke, von Reumont and Armstrong, 
three great names, have given to its hero some characteristic 
pages. Cosimo, though not a particularly vital person, 
was at all events a Medici, and would probably rank after 
his namesakes of the preceding century, Lorenzo, Catherine, 
Marie, Leo X., and Clement VIL., in the family roll of honour. 
He was less ingenious, more straightforward, and therefore 
less futile than either of the Popes and either of the Queens 
of France, his distinguished relatives, but his rdle was a 
humbler one; he was only a duke. Nor can he compare 
in personality with the original Cosimo nor in gifts with 
Lorenzo. But he was reasonable, competent and not 
conspicuously inhuman; a salutary though not too kindly 
nurse of the second childhood of Florence. Why should 
not a sincere admirer write his life ? 

There is really no reason at all except the sordid one that 
paper and binding might obviously have been expended to 
better purpose than in producing what is, after all, an 
amateurish biography. Miss Booth has been very con- 
scientious; witness her preface and her footnotes, her 
bibliography and her index. At a superficial glance the 
book looks like a useful tool—a genuine contribution, the 
kind of thing that finds its way into the fascicules of [ Ecole 


des Hautes Etudes or earns a German Ph.D. for its compiler. 
Judged by this, the Continental standard, however, it is 
soon seen to be both flimsy and inaccurate. The references, 
though many of them are to contemporary sources, which 
have obviously been read, are often incorrectly given. 
There is one to M. Courteault’s study of Blaise de Moniluc, 
which not only gives the wrong date for the publication of 
that most finished piece of scholarship, but refers the reader 
to page 87 for a piece of information which is to be found 
only on page 261. In one place Mr. Armstrong's essay on 
‘Florence and Tuscany ”’ is referred to under his name, in 
another under that of the Cambridge Modern History in 
which it appears. And this important essay is quoted 
neither under its author nor under its title in the biblio- 
graphy. There are small inaccuracies in the references to 
other authorities, which, even where they do not involve 
more than a search through two pages instead of one, are 
very irritating to the student. And though many of the 
authorities are authorities in the full sense, others are 
scarcely capable of bearing the weight put upon them by 
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Miss Booth. Principal Lindsay, for example, in the second 
volume of his History of the Reformation (as distinct from 
the first, which contains his excellent study of Luther), 
really gives little more than a popular summary of those 
slippery things, the historical commonplaces of the subject, 
and it is therefore a little disconcerting to find him quoted 
as an authority for the treatment and condition of the 
Italian peasantry in the period of the Renaissance. 

But these things are after all trifles, though exasperating 
trifles. The real trouble with the book is that it leaves 
Cosimo precisely where it finds him; that is to say where 
von Ranke, von Reumont and Armstrong put him. Miss 
Booth thinks he has been harshly judged, that insufficient 
account has almost always been taken of extenuating 
circumstances, and that the Florentines and Sienese must, 
or at least ought to, have been a good deal more apprecia- 
tive of his rule than they are said to have been, because 
they had suffered so much in more strenuous and exciting 
times in the past. In effect, however, these criticisms, 
which alone justify the book’s production, amount to 
nothing more than the personal opinion of the author set 
up against the personal opinion of previous historians. No 
new evidence is produced, and no convincing proofs of real 
political insight in the reinterpretation of known evidence. 
Yet these are the only two means by which Cosimo’s 
historical portrait can be modified. What are wanted are 
not hints and surmises but facts and arguments: the old 
view must be pinned down to the evidence on which it 
rests, and that evidence tested and analysed till it crumbles 
into dust. This is what M. Courteault has done in his 
book on Blaise de Montluc, every page of which is informed 
with real scholarship and remorseless accuracy. And 
Blaise de Montluc as a result is emphatically not where 
M. Courteault’s predecessors left him. Perhaps some day 
the same may be done for Cosimo, but it has not been 


done yet. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist Movement. By 
J. Bruce Giaster. Longmans, Green and Co. 6s. 6d. 

This is a very charming book, written by Mr. Bruce Glasier during 
his last illness. The best thing about it is that no one can possibly 
mistake the absolute faithfulness and sincerity of the picture which 
it presents. Mr. Glasier has confined himself almost completely to 
an account of his personal relations with William Morris, and has 
sought to convey the actual impressions which Morris made upon him, 
and to cull what Morris actually said and did on the occasions on 
which they were together. He has succeeded in a quite extraordinary 
degree, not only in reconstructing accounts, the truth of which cannot 
be mistaken, of Morris’s conversation and speeches, but, what is even 
more remarkable, in keeping himself out of any place in the picture 
which might have obscured the reader’s view of Morris. This is not 
because Mr. Glasier’s own personality does not very plainly appear : 
it is present throughout. But it is never allowed to interfere with a 
plain and straightforward telling of the story. In short, by saying 
simply and truthfully what he had to say, Mr. Glasier has written a 
good book. 

And, moreover, a book that was badly needed; for none of the 
existing biographies and studies of Morris at all succeeds in conveying 
a correct idea of his place in, and work for, the Socialist movement. 
Mr. Mackai!’: biography always tends to give the impression that 
Morris’s S_alism was an almost irrelevant excrescence on his artistic 
work, or at least that it was a special “artistic” brand of Socialism. 
Mr. Hyndman’s account, in his Record of an Adventurous Life, is 
obviously partisan. Mr. Clutton Brock has made by far the most 
penetrating study of Morris’s ideas, but has not attempted to describe 
or appreciate his practical work. The opinion has been allowed to 
grow up that Morris wasted the best part of some of the best years of 
his life in fruitless street-corner lecturing, and in still more fruitless 
internal Socialist bickerings. Mr. Bruce Glasier shows very clearly, 
as the study of Morris’s own Socialist writings ought to show, how 
essentially false this picture is. Morris’s Socialism was fundamental 
to his whole outlook, and it was not merely a visionary, “ artistic ”’ 
brand of Socialism, but a full acceptance of the essential Socialist ideas, 
involving a definite basing of Socialism upon the working-class move- 
ment, in and for which Morris was content to do his propagandist 
work. The Socialist League, in which he was the dominant force, 
is now almost forgotten. It ended, indeed, in failure and disruption ; 
but, while it lived, it played an important part in the early develop- 
ment of the British Socialist movement. The letters from Morris 
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which Mr. Glasier quotes show how completely Morris threw himself 
into the work of the Socialist League, and how large a place his Socialist 
propaganda played in his life. 

“But Mr. Glasier sets out, essentially, not to tell the story of the 
Socialist League, but to present a faithful picture of Morris as he knew 
him. This picture is extraordinarily attractive. It differs in some 
respects from the conventional idea of Morris, both in showing clearly 
how practical and how little visionary he was, both in his Socialism 
and in the everyday affairs of life, and also in setting in a truer per- 
spective his occasional and violent outbursts of anger with some 
particularly ugly manifestations of the “commercial age.” Above all, 
it shows what a good fellow and friend Morris was, and how completely 
he was without any taint of intellectual or artistic “ superiority,” 
It also reveals him as an acute observer of events, possessed of abundant 
common sense, as well as of the faith that transcends the many disap - 
pointments which beset the path of the agitator, who sets himself 
in opposition to the current of his time. Mr. Glasier’s study should 
be of material help in rescuing Morris’s memory from the effects of 
some of his own less fortunate wall-papers, and in installing him in 
his rightful position as not only a great literary craftsman but also 
one of the most significant personalities in the British Socialist 
movement. 


The Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander. Edited by L. E, 
Kastner and H. B. Caartton. Vol. L., The Dramatic Works. 
Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans. 28s, 

This volume, published by the Manchester University Press in 
co-operation with the Scottish Text Society, prints for the first time 
correctly the Monarchicke Tragedies of an author of great fame in 
his day, but none at present. They were written between 1603 and 

1607, and have now an historic interest only. They begin with opening 

speeches of 170, 162 and 240 lines, and are crowded with rhetorical 

commonplaces and unnatural language. Thus in the play of Julius 

Cesar, Brutus ends a dialogue with Portia by remarking : 


My treasure, strive to pacifie thy brest, 
Lest sorrows but sinistrously presage 

That which thou would’st not wish, and hope the best, 
Though Vertue now must act on Fortune's Stage. 


Some of the language is perhaps due to the exigencies of rhyme, 
but throughout the dramatist is a hopeless example of the Senecan 
tradition, which was one of rhetoric rather than nature. The chief 
point of this book is the admirable essay by the learned editors on 
that tradition as exhibited in Italy, France, and England. Seneca’s 
wide influence on the Renaissance may seem strange; but it must 
not be forgotten that the real Greek stuff which he copied and spoilt 
in the copying was not at that time familiar to the world. What 
can be said for Senecan tragedy is well expressed in the essay, which 
cannot be neglected by future historians of our drama. But we are 
glad that Shakespeare did not write like this : 

This life of ours is like a rose, 
Which whilst rare beauties it array, 
Dost then enjoy the least repose ; 
When Virgin-like made blush (we see) 
Of every hand it is the prey, 
And by each winde is blowne away. 
Perhaps, however, the royal James liked this sort of thing better 
than Shakespeare, and he certainly enjoyed compliments like : 
The world long’d for thy birth three hundreth yeeres. 


A New Book About London. By Lropotp Wacner. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Wagner’s book is full of interesting details about old London, 
so much of which survives, unnoticed, to-day. Such a book makes 
one realise the extraordinary rapidity of the changes that have taken 
place in the metropolis. “ Thirty-five years ago,” writes Mr. Wagner, 
“the whole of the West End contained only one establishment where 
a lady could refresh herself with a cup of tea. This was a quiet little 
pastry cook’s shop in Oxford Street, its parlour seating from twelve 
to fifteen persons. Two similar places in St. Paul’s Churchyard made 
up the sum of the City’s light-refreshment resorts.” Shades of Lyons ! 
Here is a revolution that has taken place under our very eyes, and we 
hardly knew it until Mr. Wagner comes to point it out. 


Art and I. By C. Lewis Hixp. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

That public which knows a little about Art and would like to know 
more will welcome Mr. Hind’s book. For he knows, as every ignorant 
Philistine who is honest as well as ignorant knows, that the important 
thing about a picture is not that it is a genuine—if inferior—Gains- 
borough or Rembrandt, is not that it is quite the latest thing in un- 
intelligibility, but is simply that it should give the observer pleasure, 
should be in his eyes a beautiful picture. If coloured Christmas 
supplements give you more pleasure than pictures by Augustus John, 
enjoy them bravely ; the remedy is not to feign admiration for John 
but to cultivate your taste—to educate your eyes. And this collection 
of short conversational articles, free from the technicalities of the 
studio, should help that education. But Art education apart, Mr. 
Hind’s writing is a pleasure. 
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The Development of the Leeward Islands Under the Restoration, 1660- 
1688. By C.S.S. Hicnam. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 

Mr. Higham’s essay, which won the Prince Consort Prize last year, 
is a really useful contribution to the history of early colonial develop- 
ment. The valuable sugar plantations on the Leeward Islands caused 
the problems of colonial government to present themselves more rapidly 
and in a more urgent form there than elsewhere, and the islands 
bulked larger at times, in the eyes of seventeenth-century statesmen, 
than the more extensive colonies of the mainland. Mr. Higham’s 
book is a model for historians engaged in research. His authorities 
are so carefully quoted in the footnotes that his every statement can 
be verified. His bibliography is annotated (as all bibliographies 
should be) and his book is thoroughly indexed. 


THE CITY 


HE City has at last realised the seriousness of the 
industrial position, and markets are naturally some- 
what depressed, although prices have not fallen to 

any great extent. If the strike occurs, and Stock Exchange 
men are not able to put in a full attendance, the country 
may survive, and they, in any case, will not be losing much 
in the way of business, for on such occasions orders are 
extremely scarce, the ordinary investor holding his hand 
until things look more settled. There has been some slight 
improvement in oil shares, and I hear that the American 
prices for this product have begun to rise again. An 
American expert in this industry whom I met the other 
day said that within three years oil would be selling at 
three times its present price in the United States. The 
general idea is that, so soon as the present trouble is out 
of the way, the Bank Rate is likely to be reduced, and when 
that occurs we shall probably see a rise of several points 
in all the recently issued high yielding Debentures and 
short term notes. In this connection the change in the 
arrangements which has resulted in Lever Brothers guaran- 
teeing the interest and repayment of the Niger Company’s 
8 per cent. notes manifestly increases their value to a 
considerable extent. 
cd * * 

Apart from the problem of the huge amount of floating 
debt in the shape of Treasury Bills, etc., the Government 
will have to provide for some 142 millions of old debt which 
falls due for repayment during 1921, as follows : 

The figures represent thousands, 000 having been omitted 


in every case : 
Sterling at 
par or value of Total 
collateral held. for year. 


Home Debt :— £ £ 
5% Exchequer Bonds due 
Oct. 5, 1921 ee ee -_ mn 71,982 
Other Debt : 


8 months’ dollar Treasury Bills 


issued in U.S.A. .. “ $20,850 4,760 — 
12 months’ Japanese Yen 
Treasury Bills ° - Yen 50,000 5,121 ~- 


Canadian Bankers’ loans $100,000 21,228 = 


U.S.A. Govt. instalment in re- 
— of advances to pur- 
silver .. ee oe 
Swedish kroner notes .. ° 
12 months’ Japanese Govt. 
Treasury Bills with option 
torepayin U.S.A... .. $28,590 6,000 
5-year Notes issued in U.S.A. $129,046 26,516 _ 
—— 70,719 


$30,500 6,268 — 
Kr. 12,500 826 : 


Total £142,701 


Incidentally, it may be observed that a not inconsiderable 
proportion of the revenue is received not in cash but in 
scrip, the Treasury accepting in payment of Excess Profits 
Duty and Death Duties certain Government Loans, the 
actual market value of which is much below the equivalent 
at which they are reckoned in cash; but a subsidy to those 
who inherit wealth (for that is what it amounts to in the 
case of concessions granted in respect of Death Duties) is 
not regarded by the present Government with the same 
horror as a subsidy to maintain wages. 

* * * 


At the end of March last, the gross debt of the United 
Kingdom was £7,585,000,000. At the same date the total 
debt of the United States was $23,780,000, against which 
that Government had owing to it from foreign Governments 
a little more than $10,000,000, and possessed other invest- 


ments aggregating a little over $1,000,000. The following 
table showing how the $10,000,000 due from foreign Govern- 
ments is made up is interesting, and it will be noticed that 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy are responsible for 
over 90 per cent. of the total. The figures show the sum in 
thousands of dollars : 


Loans, etc., by the U.S. A. Government to Foreign Governmenis, 


(000 omitted.) 
BJ 

Armenia .. re ee ate = 8,028 
Belgium .. ee ee ee ee 875,281 
Cuba a o* as ‘“s oe 9,026 
Czecho-Slovakia .. oe _ os 88,306 
Esthonia .. ae ee ae - 13,999 
Finland ee _ e* ea ba 8,282 
France = “ wé ee -. 8,366,028 
Great Britain a $n -. 4,196,818 
Greece oe on _ on a 15,000 
Italy <a ae * a -- 1,631,389 
Latvia - ne - és - 5,132 
Liberia ‘a s ee ~~ — 26 
Lithuania .. om i ea _ 4,981 
Poland — a“ “a -—_ _ 109,302 
Rumania .. ‘e ea — “i 36,120 
Russia <i _ . as - 192,601 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes os _ 51,153 

10,111,422 

* * 


The annual report of the Salt Union, Limited, makes a 
better showing than was anticipated, and the directors 
admit that “the favourable conditions which obtained 
during 1919 were continued and even bettered during 1920.” 
Under the heading of the “ Salt Trade” the report states, 
significantly, “the working arrangement with the other 
manufacturers has been well maintained and the home trade 
has thereby been conducted on a remunerative basis ” ; 
also that the export trade was exceedingly active and high 
prices were obtained. The net profit for the year was 
£317,867, and after payment of the maximum dividend of 
11% per cent. on the £600,000 of preference shares, a dividend 
of 15 per cent. is paid on the £800,000 of ordinary shares. 
The report indicates a sharp falling off in trade during the 
current year, which has been accentuated materially by the 
extensive offering of German salt. The Company’s subsidi- 
ary, the Mersey Power Company, has made substantial 
progress with the new power station, from which current 
should be available in August next. Visitors to Droitwich 
will be interested to learn that the Salt Union is giving 
up its properties there in exchange for other extensive 
brine and rock salt rights in Worcestershire, as a result 
of which salt making will be discontinued at Droitwich 
and transferred to the Union’s big works at Stoke Prior. 
The Welsh Navigation Steam Coal Company did very well 
in 1920, for it reports a net profit of £129,535 as compared 
with £61,921 for the preceding fifteen months ; the ordinary 
shares receive a dividend of 10 per cent., free of income-tax, 
as compared with 7 per cent. in 1919. D. Davis and Sons 
show a small decline in net profit from £248,915 in 1919 to 
£221,008 for 1920. In this case the dividend for the year is 
20 per cent., subject to income-tax, as compared with 20 per 
cent. free of tax for the preceding year.. 

* * + 


How world-wide and how severe the industrial depression 
has been is shown by the extrgordinary decline in the 
profits of the Quaker Oats Company, an American concern, 
whose report for 1920 has now reached this country. For 
twenty-nine years this Company showed very good profits, 
paid regular dividends, and carried forward a respectable 
surplus. In 1919 the profits amounted to $8,733,000, but 
last year’s operations resulted in a loss of $5,219,000. The 
whole loss occurred in the last three months of the year, 
the first six months having shown excellent profits. The 
loss is, of course, largely due to the sudden fall in the value 
of the big stocks the Company was carrying, the falling off 
in the export trade, and the general cancellation of orders. 
A well-managed Company like this, however, will soon 
recover from a bad year, for stocks will not have to be 
written down every year; this case shows, however, that 
the coal-mining industry is not the only one which is in a 
bad way, and if the present conditions were to be taken 
as the basis for the fixing of a new wage scale in every 
industry, the entire working-class throughout the world 
would soon be on a starvation wage. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The adjourned annual general meeting of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on April rr. 
The Chairman (Sir Hallewell Rogers) said :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

“In the untoward circumstances in which we meet to-day, your 
directors are glad to be able to submit to you a balance sheet of the 
character you have in your hands. It is in a somewhat different 
form from those of previous years, and why it is so I will explain in a 
few minutes. 


Goop PROFITS IN ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 


“ The feature to which I beg first to draw your attention is that of 
the profits made, namely five hundred and sixty-six thousand eight 
hundred and eighty pounds. These profits have been made in spite 
of adverse circumstances. Towards the end of the period with which 
the accounts deal, first one branch, and then another, of your business 
was faced bv a sudden falling off in demand, and the cancellation of 
orders. For four months in some departments, for three months 
in others, there was, consequently, very little remunerative business 
at all. Earlier in the period we were badly handicapped, especially 
in sending supplies to our foreign and colonial markets, by that very 
perverse manifestation of the spirit of unmrest—the Moulders’ Strike- 
We were, on account of it, constantly unable to make deliveries, so 
that American and other foreign competitors got the business. The 
trade so lost could, of course, never be recovered. There were other 
strikes and disputes as well, and though none of them arose in our 
works, the loss they inflicted on us indirectly was severe. Finally 
these profits were made in a period when fuel and other material, 
freights and wages were abnormally high. In view of these facts, 
and that the accounts were closed when no relief of the trade depression 
had taken place, we thought it wise to write down the stocks of all 
companies to the lowest possible point. All of these factors have, 
of course, asiected the profits unfavourably. 


Wuy No FourTHER DIVIDEND IS RECOMMENDED. 

“With the carry forward from the last balance sheet the figure 
available for distribution amounts as you perceive, to £785,047, and 
of this {263,315 has already been distributed as interest to the holders 
of the 6} per cent. notes and in dividends to Preference and Ordinary 
shareholders. The resolution I have moved shows you that your 
Board recommends that the usual dividends on Preference shares 
shall be paid, but that the entire balance, namely £510,818, shall be 
carried torward to the next account. 

“Some shareholders, I have no doubt, have been disappointed 
that, wicn so satisfactory a profit, the directors have not recommended 
any turther division. But our reasons for this conservative course 
are surely self-evident. In addressing you in November last I warned 
you not to conclude from the picture of your business, then presented 
to you, that we had made or expected in the immediate future to make 
either largely increased profits or to pay large dividends. I told you 
that it was clear even then that we might have toconserve the com- 
panies’ cash resources, and that, in this matter, when the right time 
came, we should recommend that course to you which seemed in the 
best interests of the concern. 

‘Since November five months have elapsed, and they have been 
five months without material recovery in either the foreign or colonia! 
markets, and though home trade is more active than that abroad, there 
is neither the demand nor the capacity to pay that were enjoyed 
at this time last year. In these circumstances we are not able to keep 
more than 50 per cent. of our men at their employment and most of 
these are on short time. The bulk of the trade we are doing accordingly 
consists of sales of stock left over from last year. Had these things 
stood by themselves your Board would not have considered it right, 
in a time of severe depression and with half of the company’s employees 
out of work, to propose any further division of profits made in more 
prosperous times. When to these circumstances, however, is added 
the menacing fact that the miners, the railwaymen and the transport 
workers are attempting to paralyse the entire commercial life of the 
country, we have no hesitation in saying that we should be exposing 
[Continued over. 
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ourselves to deserved criticism had we chosen this moment to deplete 
our cash resources by paying a further dividend on the Ordinary shares. 


THE AIRCRAFT DEAL. 


“Before I pass to detailed consideration of the balance-sheet I want 
to make one observation to you about the acquisition by this company 
of the Ordinary shares of the Aircraft Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, and Peter Hooker, Limited. This transaction took place in 
February, 1920, on investigations made by us nearly two years ago. 
Had we been able, as we originally intended, to acquire the control of 
these concerns with vacant possession, or had the contracts into which 
both concerns had entered, prior to our entry, been as remunerative as 
they were represented to us to be, then, in either event, the investment 
would have been amply justified and most remunerative. But Peter 
Hooker, Limited, was, unfortunately, hopelessly involved in burden- 
some contracts which, moreover, could not be executed except by the 
investment of very large further capital. Had this money—possibly 
half a million—been found, the loss of at least half of it would have 
been inevitable, There was consequently no alternative to liquidation. 
In the case of the Aircraft Company the situation looked rather better, 
But even here, by July last, the uncertain future of the motor trade 
and the very heavy realised losses which the company had made in 
the previous year, made it obvious that the situation could not be 
saved except by a very greatly increased investment, and that this 
investment could in turn not be made except at a very great risk. The 
holders of prior capital in that company were invited to take part 
of this risk, but were unable or unwilling to do so. With very great 
reluctance, therefore, your directors were compelled to recognise that 
the investment in each company was a complete disappointment. 
There is, accordingly, nothing on the asset side of the sheet to represent 
these investments, we having written off out of the capital reserves of 
the company the full face value of the shares issued in respect thereof. 
There remains only the bank overdrafts of these concerns. While for 
technical reasons we are bound to note this liability on the balance- 
sheet, we are responsibly advised, and believe, that it is improbable 
that any charge will fall upon us in this regard. 


REGROUPING THE RESERVES. 


‘‘ Before dealing with any further items on the balance-sheet, I 
must point out to you that it is not strictly comparable with any 
previous balance-sheet issued by this company. As you are aware, 
since the war this concern has been undergoing a gradual process of 
reorganisation. Separate and independent companies have been 
formed for B.S.A. Guns, Tools and Cycles. The Daimler Company 
and Daimler Hire Company have always been separate companies. 
And in the last two and a-half years we have acquired the independent 
businesses of Messrs. William Jessop & Sons, Ltd., Messrs. J. J. Saville 
& Company, Ltd., and Messrs. Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. The 
external aspect of this reorganisation may be said to have been com- 
pleted a year ago. This is the first year that we have been able to 
bring the internal organisation to the same point. This affects the 
balance-sheet very considerably, because it has been necessary to 
regroup and reapportion the reserves, suspense, and depreciations 
accounts, necessitated both by our large capital expenditures during 
the war, and the altogether unparalleled circumstances in which our 
work was carried out in that period. 

“The figures which you see in the balance-sheet to-day are the 
result of this regrouping, carried through with the advice, assistance 
and approval of the company’s auditors. As to the most important 
of the items, i.¢., freehold and leasehold land and buildings, plant, 
machinery and tools, which, with the recent additions, stand now at 
£3,100,095, your Board decided to check the figure so arrived at before 
adopting it. We accordingly called in the services of Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons, and Cassell, to make a survey of the works, etc.,and 
prepare a certificate of their value. The balance-sheet figure corre- 
sponds with that found by this very eminent firm of valuers. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET IN DETAIL. 


“ Of our stock of finished and unfinished work, etc., I need add 
nothing to what I have already told you, namely, that our writings 
down have gone as far as was permissible. 

“ Of the debtors item, the reduction from the previous balance sheet 
is largely due to the fact that all our open accounts with the Govern- 
ment have been settled. 

“‘ The investments, as you see, are taken in either at or under cost. 
This figure takes no account of the large reserves represented in some 
of the subsidiary companies’ accounts. 

“‘ Turning to the liability side of the balance sheet, you will observe 
that the issued capital is increased by the amount of shares exchanged 
for holdings in other companies. For the first time there is also on 
the liability side the 2,500,000 12-year 64 per cent. notes, which were 


————— 


issued in January, 1920. The cost of this issue, £125,000 approxi- 
mately, has been written off and therefore does not appear in the 
accounts of the company. 

“The settlement of all outstanding claims for Excess Profit Duty 
and other taxation has reduced the item of creditors very largely 
since the last accounts were issued. Further reduction arises from 
the fact that our entry of creditors in former balance sheets included 
certain reserves which, under the re-grouping to which I have alluded, 
are now included in the assets reserve. 

“ As to the reserves, the general reserve stands at the old figure, 
The assets reserve, which of course you understand is a capital and 
not a profit reserve, is what remains after the re-grouping and re- 
adjustments about which I spoke just now, and after writing off the 
cost of thenote issue and the equivalent of the Ordinary shares issned 
in respect of the aircraft deal. 


THE SuRPLUS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES. 


“‘ Before I leave the balance sheet, may I draw your attention to a 
feature of the situation that is sometimes overlooked. I allude to 
our surplus of assets over liabilities. These, if we omit the ordinary 
share capital, the assets and general reserve, and the carry forward, 
amount, in round figures, to four millions, two hundred thousand 
pounds. But our assets, in which there is no item for goodwill at all, 
amount to approximately nine and half millions. If we deduct lia- 
bilities from these assets we have a balance of 5} millions, which 
represents the solid, tangible, and saleable property possessed by 
the Ordinary share capital, after every liability has been met in full. 
But this takes no account of the reserves in the subsidiary companies, 
These, again excluding goodwill, would add very considerably to our 
surplus. You will perceive, therefore, that for every nominal {1 in 
share capital in the concern there is well over {2 of unemcumbered 
property. 

“If you want to get at the real value of your share capital you 
must add to these figures whatever you consider the right figure for 
the goodwill of a concern that has the profit making capacity and past 
record of these companies. And as to this record I should like to give 
you a set of figures which are significant. 


THE COMPANIES’ RECORD. 


“‘ Between the outbreak of war and last September the group of 
companies that you own had an output of approximately sixty millions 
sterling. They paid in taxes five and half millions sterling. They 
made a capital expenditure in the purchase of plant, and in the erection 
and extension of their works, of over three millions sterling. Finally, 
while they paid upwards of one and a half millions sterling as dividends 
to their shareholders, they paid no less than eighteen millions sterling 
in wages to their employees. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


“It has been usual on these occasions to tell you something of 
present indications as to trade prospects. The prosperity of this 
company depends upon three factors. First, our ability to produce 
goods at a price that is advantageous to the buyer and profitable to 
ourselves ; secondly, on there being receptive markets; thirdly, upon 
our ability to make the best of the markets by good salesmanship. 
With your permission I will take these points in reverse order. 

“As to salesmanship, I would say that during the last year the 
management of the Company has addressed itself with the greatest 
strenuousness to the study and reorganisation of this branch of our 
activities. At home and abroad the whole of our methods of dealing 
with agents, with our customers direct, and with publicity has been 
—or is being—entirely reconstituted. Representatives of exceptional 
training and long experience have been engaged to investigate and 
stimulate our trade abroad, and when further arrangements of this 
nature are completed, we have little doubt that this part of our 
organisation will equal the proved efficiency of our productive branch. 
We shall then be able to take prompt advantage of any revival in 
demand, wherever it may occur in the world. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL, FACTORS. 


“ But when you have done all that skill and experience can suggest 
in this direction, it still remains true that you cannot expect a large 
and flourishing trade in a period of abnormal depression. There 
must be some favourable change in the conditions before we can 
exert our full capacity. What signs are there of such a change being 
on its way? The most hopeful element is that, in the present 
situation, business men in all countries appear to be awakening their 
Governments to the undoubted truth that the extravagant promises 
and the fantastic hopes that arose out of the reaction after the war. 
cannot be realised in our time. Hence statesmen are awakening to 
the fact that nations cannot act as if the more they have borrowed 
the more they should borrow, or that the more the Government spends 
the richer the country must become. It is to such pressure that 
I attribute the fact that such questions as inter-allied indebtedness, 
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German reparations, the inflation of currencies, national expenditure, 
revenue, national debts, international exchange and the like, are 
being approached to-day in a very different spirit from that which 
prevailed two and a-half years ago. These problems cannot, o 
course, be solved very quickly, but one cannot doubt that when the 
business community realises that they are in a fair way to sane and 
effective solutions, the first step will have been taken towards that 
restoration of confidence without which trade cannot resume its 
interrupted course. 


THE ILLUSIONS BEHIND SOCIAL UNREST. 


“These national and international problems are not, however, 
the only obstacles and in many respects may not be the most serious 
obstacles to re-establishing sound business conditions. It is perhaps 
a more grievous matter that during the last thirty years political 
principles have been persistently inculcated into the minds of working 
men the world over that are quite inconsistent with economic progress, 
simply because they are in direct conflict with the plain facts of 
business. The result is that you have large classes in all countries 
not only utterly discontented, but convinced that the conditions of 
which they complain result from the greed and fraud of the wealth 
owning section of the community. They have been taught, and now 
sincerely believe, that because labour is necessary to the creation of 
all wealth that, therefore, all wealth is created solely by labour. 
Wages, therefore, seems to them only part of the product which their 
splendid skill and energy have brought into existence, and they con- 
sequently regard the rest of the value of their product as going 
wrongfully into the pockets of private individuals, when it should 
go either to those who do the work or, at least, to the community 


they compose. 


I.—ALL WEALTH CREATED BY LABOUR. 


“That men of any perception should seriously believe that all 
wealth is created by labour and by labour only, when the facts that 
prove the contrary are so many and so obvious, is one of the psycho- 
jogical wonders of the day. For, to take one example only, every 
labouring man knows that to a great extent labour is embodied power 
only; how otherwise could we have seen the most striking of al] 
industrial phenomena, namely, the continuous supercession of human 
labour by the almost human labour-saving device ? Indeed one of 
the greatest difficulties of British industry is, that the worker does 
not recognise the advantages to himself or to his class of this labour- 
saving machinery, just as it is perhaps the chief advantage that the 
United States have over this country, both in agriculture and in industry, 
that Americans are enabled by the advantages of their soil and climate 
in the first place, and thanks to the enlightenment of their working 
men in the second, to obtain their products with a far smaller expend- 
iture of human energy than is possible in this country. It has been 
well said that the greatest labour-saving device in America is the 
American working man, for he has had the brains to see that power 
and machinery increase his ability to produce, and that with increased 
production—and therefore cheaper products—must come higher 
individual wages. 

“ Be this as it may, however, the fact that power and machinery 
can make one machine do the work that twelve men did half a 
generation ago, and that fifty could not have done fifty years ago, 
is conclusive proof that labour cannot be the sole creator of the 
products of manufacture. Invention, organisation, science and 
design—each of these factors is just as indispensable as labour to 
obtaining that product. And whereas science, invention and design 
can to a great extent do away with labour, labour, as an agent in 
production, is manifestly powerless without their guidance and 
assistance. 

“ But more important than either invention, organisation, science 
or design is commercial foresight in the selection of the product, for 
without this the product will be unmarketable, so that the whole 
process of making it will be sheer waste. The share of labour then is a 
share, and no more. 


Il.—Ovrrvut or LABOUR NOT REALISED WEALTH. 


“ But even if the extremists were right, and that the whole credit 
for production had to be given to labour, it would still not be true that 
labour is the sole creator of wealth. For production is not the only 
process necessary for creating wealth. If it were the problem of 
making profits for this company would be extremely simple. All we 
should have to do would be to throw open all our factories, and run 
every tool to the maximum of its capacity. But bitter experience has 
taught every business man that no wealth can be realised by manu- 
facturing alone. Production is certainly the first indispensable step, 
but unless the product is sold, wealth does not result. We could not, 
for instance, ladies and gentlemen, pay you a dividend out of the stock 
of finished and unfinished work which you will see itemised on the 
asset side of the balance-sheet. Products are not wealth; goods are 








not profits; they are only the raw material. They become wealth 
and profits when they are sold at a price which exceeds the cost of 
production. It is the difference between these two—cost and realised 
selling price—that is the measure of wealth. 

“What organised labour overlooks is this. Whatever the terms 
on which capital and labour co-operate the result of their combined 
effort is not, cannot be, a final result. To justify capital invested in 
works, raw material, and wages; to justify the efforts of the men, 
and of the managers and directors who guide them, a new agency, 
distinct from both, has to come into being and do its task as well: 
And if labour would only believe it, this business of anticipating. 
finding, and exploiting, markets to the best advantage, is an under- 
taking far less facile, far more obscure than the business of production. 


III.—WacEs Not Part OF PRODUCT. 


“ As to the illusion that wages are part of the product of the work 
for which these wages are paid, you have the proof of its falsity in 
your hands at this minute. As you see by the balance-sheet we have 
on our hands large stocks of finished and unfinished goods, made when 
we were working full-time in the hope that favourable market con- 
ditions would continue. We are only in the position of hundreds of 
other concerns here, in America and all over the world. Our stock 
consists of motor cars, chassis, lorries, motor bicycles, pedal bicycles, 
spare parts, machine tools, small tools, rifles and shot guns, and high 
grade steel of all kinds. These articles and materials remain on our 
hands unsold. For the manufacture of these full wages were paid six, 
twelve or eighteen months ago. But if the stock remains unsold 
to-day how can the wages paid six, twelve or eighteen months ago be 
part of the product? The facts of the case make nonsense of the 
doctrine. 


“The truth, of course, is that all industrial wages are a speculative 
investment by capital. It may or may not turn out that the risks 
have been well considered. The whole process is a venture which may 
be brought to nought by exterior events which no foresight could have 
anticipated and no organising ability could have controlled or modified. 


THE STATE OF LABOUR IN INDUSTRY. 


“T have put these points at some length to you because the whole 
future of British industry turns upon the working men of this country 
being able to recognise that there are elemental truths which cannot 
be ignored if business is to continue. However ready we are to exploit 
the markets when they are reawakened, we shall make no progress if, 
as I have said, we cannot offer our goods to the buyer at the price that 
is both advantageous to him and profitable to ourselves. Prices are too 
high to-day because the costs are too high, and the principle element 
in raising costs has been the higher wages and shorter hours established 
in all industries since the war. It is in no spirit of conspiring against 
labour that business men have been forced much against their wills 
to recognise this unwelcome truth, and when they point out that 
unless the wage cost of production is reduced business cannot continue, 
they do so not from any selfish motive, but because unless their warning 
is heeded, industry must come to an end altogether. For my own part, 
I cannot believe, however erroneous the theories which have misled 
our working men so greatly in the past, that their common sense— 
faced as they are to-day by a crisis in which the elements are so simple 
and so obvious—will not enable them to meet the inevitable with 
resignation. For they surely must see the moral of the facts and 
figures I gave you just now. You, ladies and gentlemen, get no further 
dividend in respect to our operations up to October last, though full 
wages were paid to all our workmen for the greater part of the time. 
And if, in the previous five years, for every shilling the shareholders 
received, approximately twelve shillings were paid to the working men 
we employed, is it not clear that the workmen's stake in our continuance 
as a prosperous concern is many times greater even than our own ? 


** In conclusion I would add this. The times are difficult ; the future 
is uncertain, but there are certain elements which lead one to hope 
that good feeling and common-sense will in the end prevail. Meantime 
the duty of your Board is clear. For the last few months we have been 
actively engaged in reducing expenditure, in realising stock, and in 
instilling into every department of our works the pre-war spirit of 
economy. We cannot govern the international policy or the financia) 
conditions that will restore the markets and confidence of the world, 
We can only so prepare ourselves that, at the first revival of sound 
trade conditions, the shareholders of this company shall get the first 
and full advantage of it.” 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Edward Manville, M.P. An 
amendment was submitted in favour of adjourning consideration and 
approval of the report and accounts pending an inquiry by a committee 
of shareholders into the action of the directors in respect of the purchase 
of the Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and Peter Hooker, Ltd. 
On a vote being taken only twelve shareholders supported the amend- 
ment, and the Chairman’s resolution was agreed to. 
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ae LECTURES, ETC. 


Py aes ‘ 
BATPBRSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
Principal: R. H. PreKarp, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
"“PDOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss MARY E. MarspeEN. 

i courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science applied to Houseeraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Traifiing for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 








Head of Department: Miss BrIpELEUx. 

Recognised Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 

HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 

For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 

and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL, ROAD, W. 8. Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Depeee of the Univer 
sity ; eet of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (5) in Hi hold Manag t. Fees, 
—_— per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. 
er particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEV TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 

REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

‘ents, according to previous education and experience. 

2 “ply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
Wa... 














EL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
™ENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
EY a X Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 








»tion concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Boar. apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 
AST ‘boN COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 


Untviv*'ry Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE. and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Wo:.cs. Fee 2oguineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from KSGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes eapleus and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ArTHuR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY desires post aupairy with family. London, 
or near.—Apply MADEMOISELLE, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 














URNISHED BED-SITTING ROOM, with use of common room. 
Easy reach of Bank and King’s Cross. With or without board.—32 Herbert 
Street, New North Road, N. 1. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. ros. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from es Marshall and Co., I,td., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 

through Booksellers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by 
post, or for syllabus of 

PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT, 

address Mr. CHARLES SEyYMouR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


“AN INTELLIGENT, COMMON-SENSE TREATMENT.” 
No Faruret DuriInc SEVEN YEARS 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS and KINDRED DISEASES are 
caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their prevention and cure 
are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published at r1s., which will 


be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. —Address the SECRETARIES, 
ASEPLEN®E, Limtrep, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS. 


JUNIOR scCfoor, 





ADMINTON HOUSE J 
Westbury-om-Trym, Bristol. 


A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The of the 
school is to develop the children so that they may realise their individ to the 
full, while at the same time serving munity to which they belong. educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and. the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In of the school : 


BEATRICE M. BAKER, B.A. (London), ¥ Lyn Harnis, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An mental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINEs, 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics. Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude ts shown, 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Katamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville, 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


’ 

MALTMAN Ss’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and hi y growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expr by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ion; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gar g and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica] Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmiecs, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is om gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| al le HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 














Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STPELB. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the Principat. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma), 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trothes Rhythmic Method) 

and aret Morris Dancing taught. Special opportunities given for Artistic Develop- 
ment. ‘Che Principal takes a few children into her home, where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 














TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and wometiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKkER, 16 Buckingham Place, Bristol. 





"7 CCRRSEING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
tr Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hicpitcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N 








HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 





YPEWRITING. — Literary Manuscripts carefully copied. Un- 
solicited testimonials and estimate sent on request.—C. A. Gopparp, 228 
Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.B. 24. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





Rem with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, ro x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.— JamEs Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C.4 


PROFITABLE HOBBY.—EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
Unique postal course: booklet fre.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 
22 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 








Bars is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its effects. 
No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate Cock- 

roaches. 18. 9d., 33., or 5s. 6d. per t n, post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crooke- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Escorial, Madrid, Rinda, Algeciras, 
Granada, etc. 5 weeks. 125 guns. 
June 2. ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gns. 
Summer Tours. French Chateaux and Pyrenees, Tyrol, etc. 
Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, UpperNorwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE. — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. WaHarTon, Acting Secretary. 
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